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UMBERSOME wood side-rails and dust- 

catching slats have always been points 
of weakness in wood beds. In Seng-equipt 
Beds of Wood sinewy steel side- and cross- 
rails bind the beautiful wood headboard and 
footboard into a perfect bedstead. These 
easily-cleaned, slender girders of steel assure 
complete silence and rigidity. Long-lived 
as metal beds and far more attractive, Seng- 
equipt Beds of Wood may be had in any 
style or wood. 


Over one hundred makers of bedroom furniture 
use Seng-equipment. Seng-equipt Beds of Wood 
may be secured wherever 00d beds are sold. 
For yourguidance the Seng trade-mark is stamped 
on each corner lock. If you are interested in 
home decoration, write for 


Beautiful,’’ by Ruth Angell. 


e Bedroom 


THE SENG COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


world’s largest makers of 
furniture hardware 
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The one instrument that plays 
Victor Records perfectly 














That instrument is the Victrola. It is specially made to 
play Victor Records, and similarly Victor Records are made 
to be played on the Victrola. No combination of substitutes 
will enable you to hear the great artists of the world as they 


themselves have chosen to be heard. 
Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor Records demon- 


strated at all dealers on the Ist of each nionth. 




















Victrola- 


REO. U. S, PAT. OFF. “HIS MASTER’S VOICE”. 
REG, U. &. PAT. OFF. 
- ; m This trademark and the trademarked word 
Victor Talking Machine Company eee dene shane pentose. | Lack 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co, 


Camden, New Jersey Camden, N. J. 
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_ SHOPPING. SERVICE 








From the headquarters of the Seepgins Service in 
New York we are prepared to shop for our readers 
when they are out of town, or with them when they are 
in town. In ordering articles mentioned in these 
columns send money in form of check or money or- 
der and please add postage when requested in the de- 
scription of the article. Address your letter to 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL SHOPPING SERVICE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











VER a year has elapsed since we men- 
tioned mirrors in the Shopping Service 
Guide. One especially attractive mirror has 
brought this to our attention. The one 
shown on page 252 is of dull-gold frame, 
measuring 31 inches in length and 17 inches 
in width. This mirror is well adapted for 
hanging over a console table or in a small 
space between windows, and sells for $20. 
The price of $20 for the mirror includes crating 
and packing, but this is sent express collect. 
[299] 


SUCH an array of bowls! Bowls of all sizes, 

all shapes and incidentally of all prices, 
ranging from $5 to $25. One very interesting 
salad-set, pictured on this page, comes in two 
colors of heavy glass-blue iris and topaz iris. 
You will note by the picture that this set 
consists of five pieces: the plate which 
holds the salad, the mayonnaise bowl with 
ladle and the wooden spoon and fork. This 
set sells for $7.50. A more elaborate set, of 
clear glass with the gold Grecian band, of the 
same number of pieces, sells for $15. Express 
charges on any of these are collect. [300] 


N enameled hanging costumer for Baby’s 

tiny garments, which suspends from a 
heavy silk cord of corresponding color, is 
something practical and pretty. These come 
in colors of blue or pink or any color desired, 
and have hand-painted decoration of tiny 
forget-me-nots which give an especially dainty 
appearance to this useful article. The blue 
enamel has white forget-me-nots with tiny 
pink centres. These sell for $8, all charges 
paid. [301] 


IGARETTES and cigars are taken from 
their original boxes to be placed in 
beautiful boxes and humidors, so why 
not cover the unattractive matchbox? 
If we cannot do it ourselves, we can 
buy a cover for a very small amount, 
just $1.75, including postage. These 
little cases look like miniature books, 
covered with old-gold brocade, blue- 
and-gold tapestry and other materials. 
[302] 


N a baby-shop we saw a book for hold- 
ing snapshots of Baby. The cover 
of this book is made of heavy crash linen 
with hand-painted decoration. How pleas- 
ant in after years to take a book of this 
kind and be reminded of the incidents 
woven about each little picture! This 
book sells for $2, parcel-post charges 
included. [303] 
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Japanese gongs. 


WE take great pleasure in offering to our 

readers the attractive curtains pictured 
on page 254. The originals of these curtains 
were brought from France, and the thread 
used in making is made to order for the special 
use of the lady who sells them. These cur- 
tains are in a soft écru tone and can be made 
any length desired. The curtain on the right 
sells for $16 a pair, two yards long. The one 
on the left sells for $12 a pair, two yards 
long. Estimates will be given upon request 
for special sizes. Scrim with thread and 
instructions can be purchased. Instructions 


alone cannot be bought unless thread and 
scrim are also purchased. 
charges paid. 


All parcel-post 
[304] 





Heavy glass salad set which comes in two colors—blue 


iris and topaz iris. 
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Will our readers enclose a self-addressed envelope 
where further details of an article are required, or 
printed name and address if merchandise is to be 
purchased? In a surprising number of instances let- 
ters are received with the names and addresses so 
indistinct, we are unable to make them out. We 

id also like to mention that when an article is 
sent express collect this is always stated after the 
description of the article. 











THE set of Japanese gongs pictured on this 

page is more than the ordinary dinner gong, 
because they have such a rich mellow tone. 
The set consists of four bells and a tapper sus- 
pended on a red cord. Complete for $12.75 
with parcel-post charges included. [305] 


VERY fine pillow of taffeta in rose measur- 
ing about 18} inches square sells for $15. 
A flower motif in centre is all the decoration 
the pillow boasts of. Other attractive pillows 
range in price from $10 to $35. [306] 





ANY of our readers have written to us for 
the old banjo wall-clock. We are not 

able to fill these orders with genuine antiques, 
but have found a shop that carries a full line of 
the New Haven banjo wall-clocks ranging in 
price from $15 to $40, and in size from 18 to 
25 inches high. These clocks are the old 
models with the gold eagle at the top, the 
picture at bottom, the eight-day movement 
and are just as unique as the genuine antique. 
We have sent these clocks to some of our 
readers, and entire satisfaction has been 
shown by letters acknowledging receipt of 
same. Express charges collect on all orders. 
[307] 


O insure early delivery on articles for holi- 

dav use, we suggest an early purchase. 
Mail conditions have been abnormal for some 
time, and probably will be more so. Last 
year, we mentioned the walking doll in the 
December issue. Many orders came in too 
late to be received in time for Santa Claus 
to deliver the doll in person Christmas morn- 
ing. These natural-looking dolls are true 
companions to any little girl; they walk and 
do everything, in fact, but think. All that 
is needed is leading the little doll by the 
hand, and she walks, sits and bows with- 
out mechanism. She stands 28 inches 
high and comes fully dressed. Of course, 
the clothes are removable and extra out- 
fits can be supplied. Direct to you from 
the home of the walking doll for $10; 
with curly hair, $12.50; and with curly 
hair and moving eyes, $15.50. Express 
charges extra. [308] 


HE silk picture-cord for hanging mir- 
rors or pictures, 45 inches long, double 
and in various colors with large tassel, 
sells for $3.50; single for $2. A little 
postage is required. [309] 


ASH-TRAYS in the enameled ware sell 
for $3. Size 4} inches square. [310] 
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Tsiving Room of Todau~ 
@ at the Hampton Shops 


S the architecture of early eighteenth century 
Fngland is the inspiration of so many delight- 
fully livable homes of today, such an interior as 
this is often harmonious with the setting, its 
paneled walls framing old portraits, forming an 
interesting background for the furniture of carved 
walnut upholstered in quaint needlepoint or soft 
brocade. 

The simple curved lines and beauty of detail of 
this decorative phase seem to lend themselves with 
equal grace and distinction to both conservative 
and luxurious homes. The experienced Hampton 
Decorators offer to their patrons not only the re- 
sources of the large Hampton collection of antiques 
but also those equally carefully constructed repro- 
ductions and adaptations, made by our own cabinet 
workers in New York City, which with accordant 
fabrics and accessories fittingly complete these 
interior schemes. 


HampeonShops 


18 Cast 50*Street .. 


Decoration - Antiquities - Furniture 


A HES NE Ab AONE eo EN 
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K-1713—Italian fruit oa with ivory 
finish latticework. 14” high. $50. 





A* Ovington’s you wiil always find 
not only the smartest of gifts, but 
a wide and adroitly selected china dis- 
play. Lamps and shades in great 
profusion, mirrors of many kinds and 
glassware and table crystal of no un- 
certain charm. 











Catalog K sent on request 


OVINGTON’S 


‘The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue’ 
314 Fifth Ave., nr. 32d St. 










ORIENTAL RUG ESSENTIALS 
WITHOUT WHICH, NOTHING: 


. Honesty: age proves merit; new rugs are acid-washed, ironed. 
Old rugs were better made, finer material, no aniline dye. 

. Quality: thick like plush, rich in color, no blending, no stain. 

— 'y: No raw tones, velvety luster and texture, artistic 
lesign. 

Condition: no holes, no worn spots, no ragged edges or ends. 

Fineness: not a factor except between rugs of same name, 

and then only when other factors equal. We can not com- 

pare Anatolians with Persians; we buy both and for differ- 

ent reasons. 

6. Rarity: buy no rug for rarity of name; buy only rarity of 

beauty, quality, condition. 

My rugs are their own salesmen, warranting my paying express. 

My customers are experts who do not look elsewhere any more. 

Write for descriptive list. Rugs sent on approval for inspection 

without any obligation to buy. 


L. B. LAWTON, Skaneateles, New York 


More than $150,000 worth of Rugs sold to House Beautiful 
readers in the past ten years. 
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Phone Madison Sq. 8559 


WAHMAN CoO. 
Import and Export 
Chinese and Japanese Goods 


259 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 


<—Crepe Svat 
various color 
$6.25, pectapsncbalel. 


SALAD SECRETS 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15¢ by mail. 100 Meat-: 
less recipes 15¢. _50 Sandwich recipes 15¢. All three 30c. 
B. T. BRIGGS, 250 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















HANDSOME TABLE SERVICE-WAGON 
It Serves your home and Saves your 
time—that is Practical Economy. 
Large Broad Wide Table Top—Re- 
movable Glass Service Tray—Large 
Drawer— Double Handles — Large 
Deep Undershelves—‘ ‘Scientifically 
Silent’’-RubberTired Swivel Wheels. 
A high grade piece of furniture 
surpassing anything yet at- 
tempted for GENERAL UTILITY, 
ease of action, and absolute 
noiselessness. WRITE NOW 
FORA DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET 
AND DEALER’S NAME. 
COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
504-F Cunard Bldg. Chicago, Il. 
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HAN D-PAINTED negligée or evening-gown 

hangers were handed to us for inspection 
in a Gift Shop on Fifth Avenue. One was a 
dark-haired lassie with a flower in her mouth 
and decorated with forget-me-nots. Very 
dainty and coquettish indeed were the little 
bows on her arms, which held two extra plain 
enameled hangers. Boxed for mailing, these 
sell for $2.50. [311] 

















ISS LEAP YEAR, the gown-hanger de 

luxe, is beautifully hand-painted and 
dressed in satin sleeves with French trimming 
and flowers and necklace of real beads. She 
comes in rose, blue and lavender, prettily 
boxed. Parcel-post charges included, this 
sells for $2.50. [312] 


VERY handy piece of flat ware is the 
tomato-server. A sterling silver handle 
with silver-plated bowl. This sells for $5, 
postage included. [313] 


OUDOIR candlesticks of blue iris and rose 
iris heavy glass sell for $1.95 each or 
$3.90 a pair. With candles to match at 70 
cents a pair these make attractive but inex- 
pensive dressing-table accessories. Parcel post 
a little extra. [314] 


BUD-VASES, to hold one single blossom, 

are made to match these candlesticks. 
These sell for $1, 
come in blue or rose colors. 


postage included. They 
[315] 


A VERY useful and practical set of wooden 
spoons in four sizes, four in a set, sells for 
$1.15. Parcel-post charges included. [316] 
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A group of Pil 4 Pi t 

interesting 1 grim 1c ures 
representing the background of American citizenship, assembled 
for this Pilgrim Tercentenary Year, are among new subjects in 


Fe-Copley-Prints 


Fine Art ovstectiens of Distinguished Works of American Art. 
‘or 25 years a hall-mark of good taste in pictures. 


For Gifts and Your Home 


One can live without art — but not so well, 

Great range of subjects to choose from—alike beautiful and INTER- 
ESTING. Nore particularly Abbey’s HOLY GRAIL, depicting so 
stirrinely the TRIUMPH 
OF RIGHT OVER EVIL. 
For the stimulus of its ap- 
peal. as well as for its dec- 
orative charm, it posi- 
tively belongs in every 
home, school, library, 
club, lodge-room, public 
building. Incomparable 
for soldier memorials. 
low obtained: Through art 
stores, or direct from us. 
We send on approval pre- 
paid and with no obliga- 
tion ~y purchase: $2.00 to 
$100. 
Your oe Family Portraits 
reproduced privately in 
the Copley Prints, Ire 
old daguerreotypes, faded 
photographs,  tintypes, 
kodaks, etc. ake 
unique gifts to your rela- 
tives. Particulars in Cat- 
alogue. 
Send 25 cents for illustrated 
2 Catalogue. (Stamps ac- 

wage" cepted.) Itis practically 
Detail from Weir's a handbook of American 
EMBARKATION OF THE PILGRIMS Art. 


This fine oars, Pa the late Robert W. Weir comes 729, $2.00; 9x12, 
£4 00; 15220, $7.50; 24234, $13.50. Copyright by 


CURTIS & CAMERON, 52 Harcourt Street, BOSTON 











Salesroom: Pierce Building, opposite Public Library 











“Lead Her by the Hand”’ 


THE WALKING DOLL 


She walks, sits and bows without mechanism. 
28 inches tall, price $11.00. With curls, $13.50. 
With sleeping eyes and curls, $16.50. 
“*The Home of the Walking Doll’’ 
Bessie Frey’s Gift Shop 
381 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


RARE BOOKS 


Americana, 15th and 16th Century imprints, and 
large assortment of out-of-print modern books. 

A Collection of well-selected books is the hall-mark 
of good taste. Forty-page catalog free on application. 


THE SMITH BOOK COMPANY 
14 Union Central Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1y7] GIFTS THAT LAST 


Everything in Wrought Iron 
or Cast Brass 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO MAIL ORDERS 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


ane Dome Candelabra— The Gift House 

even Light Fizture = 86 44 East 28th Street 
17 1-2 inches high 

ee New York City, N. Y. 


$10.00 each 
ANTIQUE list of big values. Old 

Furniture, Clocks, 
Hand Woven Coverlets and other old 


Fabrics, China, Glass, Brass, Pewter, etc. 


Tell me what you are interested in and 
I will send Photos of pieces in stock 


Wn. C. WALDRON, Cherry Valley, N. Y. 
“HOME and the FIREPLACE” 


Our Booklet on 
FIREPLACES THAT SATISFY 
contains a Mine of Information 

i ing to J and 
Hearth Equipment. 
Free upon request. Write today. 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
4605 Road Chicago 

















Get my new October 
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CYour‘Road lo Happiness 


OME! The foundation of content- 
ment, the corner-stone of good 
citizenship; an inspiration at each day’s 
beginning—a sanctuary at the end. Home 
ownership is the ambition of every right-minded man and woman. 


Arkansas Soft Pine 


makes attractive homes possible at comparatively moderate cost. Its 
individual advantages appeal strongly to those who admire good 
taste in interior woodwork and decoration. Particulars and plans 
mailed on request. Also finished samples if desired. 






















Arkansas Soft Pine is sold by dealers east of the Rockies. Look for the trade mark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


1031 Boyle Building . Little Rock, Arkansas 









































Frames for Keepsake Pictures / 








Reproductions and adaptations of good old | 
designs of frames particularly appropriate ||| 
to just such pictures. | 








If you cannot visit 4 Park Square, write | 
us and we will be glad to assist you 
} 
| 


4 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON | 


| FOSTER BROTHERS 


(Factory at Arlington, Mass.) i 




















[- you intend to 
build, and wish 
your new home to 
be different from 
the commonplace 
and expressive of 


your individual- 
ity, you will be 
interested in my 


two publications, 
“Colonial Houses.”’ 
containing de- 
signs in that ever- 
pleasing style. 
and “‘Stucce Houses,’’ containing designs especially suitable for stucco 
finish. These contain perspectives, floor plans, descriptions and esti- 
mates. Designs shown range from $12,000 to $300.000. Price of each 
book by express prepaid $5. In ordering give brief description of your 
requirements and they will have earnest consideration. Plans fur- 
nished for the alteration of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco 
Styles. Fireproof dwellings a specialty. Visite for consultation and 
inspection. 
Address HENRY T. CHILD, Architect (Successor to E. S. Child) 
Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 








Fireplace Furnishings 


ANY Colonial andirons, made a hundred 

and fifty years ago, are still attractive 

and serviceable. We make equally good in 
quality and design. 


Design No. 10 shown is an unusually at- 
tractive Colonial pattern, in black, with 
brass urn and brass band; 15 inches high. 
Price $10.00. 


Others in black, Swedish grey, brass, etc., 
from $3.00 to $200.00. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Inc., 47 Beekman St., New York 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A—Professional Training Course. 
Course B—Domestic Course. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston (17), Massachusetts 











CHARLES W. MEYER 
Ship Models 


Construction — Repair 


882 Wyckoff Avenue 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ANTIQUES 


Beautiful old glass—Georgian, Waterford and Stiegel. Some 
rare lustre pitchers. Card tables, bureaus, etc. 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE Accord, Massachusetts 
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E have mentioned with enthusiasm the 
aluminum ironing-board for travelers or 
light housekeepers. We have now found a 
pressing-board of asbestos which folds in the 
middle. This pad has a rough Turkish cover- 


ing on one side for pressing lace or embroidery, 
and the other side is plain for general pressing. 
This comes in one size, 20 x 36 inches, and costs 
[317] 


$2.15, postage included. 











Scrim curtains in soft écru; made in any length. 


NAMELED boxes, imports from Japan, 
that are so much in vogue at present, 
come in a cigarette size, measuring 4 inches 
square and 23 inches deep and sell for $8.50. 
The oblong box sells for $9. [318] 


APANESE wood coaster-sets come twelve 
in one—one large box with twelve coasters 
enclosed. Price $2.75 parcel-post included. 
[319] 


MONG the many styles of brushes we 
selected a little hearth-brush with black 
enameled handles and gay-colored bristles. 
Length is 22 inches from end to end. These 
sell for $3.50, parcel-post' charges included. 
[320] 

HERE one uses the Pyrex glass cooking 
utensils, the nickel frames are almost 
indispensable. A pie-server of 9 inch size, 
shallow dish with nickel frame, sells for $4.50, 
parcel-post charges included. Baking-dishes 
and casseroles can also be supplied in this 
ware. [321] 


ONE of New York’s largest Japanese stores 

offers a very special value in a sweet- 
meat box of seven china compartments. 
Brocaded-silk cover on lacquered box. These 
sell for $10.50. Parcel post included. [322] 
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Bambino, Della Robbia—Imitation Majolica 
—Light blue background, white body and red 
drapery. Glazed finish. 


Diameter 20’-—Price $12.00 F.O.B. New York. 


P. Sarti, G.Lucchesi & Co. 
113 East 34th Street New York City 


Between Lexington Ave. and Park Ave. 
TELEPHONE MURRAY HILL 6377 














GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am in 
the heart of the Indian country. Have 
been trading with the Navajo Indians 
for sixteen years. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by the U. 8. Indian Agent’s guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list. 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 











WORKS OF ART IN METALS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
Unique and useful things of brass, copper and bronze 
wrought and beaten into artistic designs by the hand of 
Russian peasants. Also linens and embroideries of a 
high grade of workmanship. Call or write. 
A Large Assortment of Wrought Iron Works of Every Description 


Russian Art Studio Russian Antique Sow 
18 East 45th St., New York 1 East 28th St., New York 


FOR SALE 


Old Colonial House, built in 1775. Twelve rooms, 
remodeled, but all old lines kept intact. Perfect con- 
dition. All city improvements. New garage for two 
cars. Thirteen hundred feet above.sea level. House 
stands on hill, with fine views. One and a half miles 
from aristocratic Litchfield, on State road. Woods, 
meadows, brook. Air is pure and dry, and no better 
place could be found for one suffering from lung or 
throat trouble. 

Place would also make a fine tea house, and the 
selling of antique furniture. 

Free and clear. Liberal mortgage could remain. 
Reason for selling, restored health, and owner’s business 
calls him away. 


Address: box four thirty-five, Litchfield, Conn. 
THE HOUSING BOOK 


Jusr Pusiishep—Containing photographic reproductions, with 
floor plans of one and two family houses of frame, brick, stucco 
and concrete construction, also four, six and nine family apart- 
ments. 150 illustrations and plans. 132 pages 8}x11, Green 
Cloth, Price $3.00, with Architecture and Building, a monthly 
magazine devoted to building construction, subscription price 
$2.50 per year, both for $4.50. Sent postpaid. 


The William T. Comstock Co., Publishers 23 Warren St., New York 
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How will you decorate your walls this fall? The wall-covering is an 
essential feature of a room. Its choice reflects your personaiity, be it 
tasteful and harmonious or—otherwise. The same design is not equally 
appropriate for, say, a Jacobean dining-room and an old ivory bedroom. 





~ 


off the Dirt--- 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering offers 
styles for every room in the house. 
Chambray and grass-cloth patterns; 
rich tapestry and Spanish leather 
patterns and glazed tile effects. Also 
dull-finished plain tints that can be 


hung as they are, or frescoed, sten- 
cilled, blended or panelled. 


Sanitas is made on cloth, machine- 
painted with durable oil colors. It 
does not tear, crack, peel or fade. 
Hangs just like wall-paper. Can be 
cleaned with a damp cloth. 


Do not decide on your fall decora- 
tions until you see Sanitas at your 
decorators. 


BOOKLET AND SAMPLES ON REQUEST 
Address the Manufacturers of 


Sanitas Modern Wall Covering 
Dept. 20 320 Broadway, New York 














Texture 
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-Tudor-Stone- 
- Roofing - Slate. 
Rising -X- Nelson. Slate- Co. 
West Pawlet, Vermont 


Architects’ - Service - Department 


101 Park Avenue 


Boston NEW YORK Chicago 








Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors, Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 


133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings —Dampproofings—Technical Paints 




















CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Home-owners, builders and architects 
t. ll us that there would be far more case- 


ment windows used if people knew the 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 
These casements are cheapest to install, 
easiest to operate, insure full ventilation, 
are cleaned from the inside and have no 
operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. 

Send for new pieture booklet, showing 
installations cf Hoffman type case- 
ments in all types of buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg Co. 
993 Steger Bidg., CHICAGO 









Van Ee ZaF 


FOR 
SEND rises BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan FUTURE HOMES Now 
with ECONOMY PLANS 
of CALIFORNIA STYLES 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“**Representative Cal. Homes *’ 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—$1. 
* “* The New Colonials '* 
"66 Plans, #3000 to #20,000— $1. 
* ** West Coast Bungalows "’ 








4 60 Plans, $1800 to $4500 — $1. 
GPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for all 3above books and FREE 
get book of 75°Special Plans, also Garage folder. . 
EXTRA —- ‘Little Bungalows,’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—50 cts. 
Money back if not satisfied. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 393 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 











Conducted By 
E. B. Goodell, Jr. Architect 


QuEsTIoN: How is linoleum laid on a 
wood floor, and can | do it myself? 


ANSWER: To obtain a good linoleum 
floor it is absolutely necessary that the 
wooden floor be level. A perfect floor is 
not essential; but too uneven a floor, as is 
the case in many old houses where floors 
have warped and cracks opened, must 
either be planed down to an even finish 
or an even upper floor laid. Linoleum, 
even the heavier ones, will adhere closely 
to the imperfections of the under floor. 

The proper way to lay linoleum on any 
surface is with cement. This special 
cement is obtainable at the larger hard- 
ware stores, and one gallon will lay about 
ten square yards. Cover the floor with 
a generous but even coating of cement 
and lay the linoleum on it. It is not al- 
ways economical of material to lay the 
linoleum across the floor boarding, but 
unless there is too much waste a better 
result is obtained by so doing. The dan- 
ger of laying the linoleum in the same 
direction as the boarding—in other words, 
having the joints of both parallel—ies in 
the tendency of the boards to expand 
with the moisture from the cement. Then, 
when the wood goes back to its normal 
position—after the linoleum is thoroughly 
cemented to it—there is a danger of the 
joints in the linoleum opening. This 
danger is negligible on a small floor, but 
has made trouble on large ones, in some 
cases actually tearing heavy linoleum. 

Anyone who can measure accurately 
and can work neatly can apply his own 
linoleum. 

Some linoleums will lie perfectly flat 
and be entirely satisfactory when laid 
without cement. This particularly ap- 
plies to the so-called “English Inlays” 
which are pliable and adhere closely to 
the wood without cement. Where lino- 
leum is laid without cement it must not 
be too closely fitted to the walls. Al- 
low one-quarter of an irch at each wall 
for the swelling and shrinking. This 
quarter-inch space can be covered by a 
small molding tacked into the baseboard. 


QuEsTION: In my old house, built 
about 1820, the wide boards have opened 
so that the joists allow cold air and dust 
to rise into the house. From the under 
side of the first-floor joists, the water- 
pipes and electric wires have been hung 
and they prevent plastering the ceiling. 
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GIVES ENDURING CHARM 


‘end for our illustrated ~ 

catalogue of Flower Pots, 
Boxes, Vases, Benches, Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and 
other Artistic Pieces for Garden 
and Interior Decoration. 


é ; , Gatoway TerrAGOI1A ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 


OR THE NATION’S HOMES 


—the choice of particular home-builders and con- 
tractors for 20 years— because they insure artistic, 
properly proportioned, conveniently arranged, com- 
fortable and enduring homes. 


256 latest designs of beautiful homes —new set of 
geo Lame ey 8 Plan Books, of bun- 








galows, cottages, 
2-story houses. 

| Keith’s Magazine, 
| for 20 years a leading 

eed authority on home- 
building, contains plans by leading architects, articles 
on Interior Decoration, and valuable ideas for the 
prospective builder. 25centsa copy on news-stands. 


~ Your choice of 3 Plan 

Big $2.50 Offer Books, with 8 Home- 
building numbers of Keith’s Magazine. Or— 

Entire set of 8 Plan Books (320 plans) and 12 Home- 


building numbers of ‘‘ Keith’s’’—all for $4. (Personal 
check $4.10.) Plan Books 35c each. 


KEITH CORPORATION, 363 Abbay Bldg., Minneapolis © 
Largest Plan Book Publishers in U.S. Established 20 years 
Fire 


Be 
Fixtures 

for some better finish 

than black, Stover And- 


irons, Fire Baskets and Fire Sets are now 
offered in very attractive designs in special 
bronze and plated finishes, costing but little 
more than black. Also solid brass, 
brush-brass finish. Stover Dampers 
throw more heat and save fuel. In- 
sist that your contractor furnish 


Stover fixtures. 
STOVER MFG 
& ENGINE CO., 
728 East Street, 
4 { Freeport, Ill. 


Write for 
Booklet 
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W's UNDERGROUND 
SEI GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 
That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Summer. We have 
had fifteen years’ experience elim- 
inating them. Thousands of 
customers appreciate the change. 
The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or down stairs. 
The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 
Send for Catalogues on each. 
Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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REO-DIPT 
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Estate at Bay Shore, L. I. 

Asch: Alfred Hopkins. Mr. Alfred Hopkins and other well kown architects, 
use ‘CREO-DIPT™ Dixie White for the true Colonial 
white effect, because our special factory treatment of 

) ‘CREO-DIPT’ Stained Shingles and the application of 
. the Dixie White, is the only proven way of getting a true 


white that is clean, lasting and soft and will not wash 
off or scale. 





IT” gee 


Home builders can now realize their desire for those 
charming white walls with beautiful harmonizing color 
roofs, at a saving in cost of labor and materials, by using 


53 I 















m- 

‘CREO-DIPT™ Stained Shingles. 
of Estate at Brockport, L. I. 
n- oh: Extra quality large 24-inch ‘CREO-DIPT’ Stained 
ws sis « er Shingles, with heavy butts and wide exposure, afford that 
ae, delightful wide shingle appearance of the old fashioned 
ro shingles of Colonial days. 
- The open market does not afford such quality in : 
ds. either shingles or stain. “‘CREO-DIPT’ Stained Shingles i 
ea are furnished in 16", 18", and 24" lengths in any shade of | 
1e- brown, green, red or gray, as well as Dixie White. 
nm # 

CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 

olis * 
ars 1077 OLIVER ST., NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Estate at Locust Valley, L I. 
Arch.: Alfred Hopkins. 
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Portfolio of Homes 


For delightful suggestions, write for Color Samples and Portfolio of Fifty 
Large Photographs of Distinctive Homes by Prominent Architects. Re- 
quest also for ‘CREO-DIPT” Dixie White and 24 inch Folders. Ask 
about CREO-DIPT Thatch Roofs; Variegated Colored Shingles and 
treatment for Industrial Groups. 











Estate at Bay Shore; L. I. “Dixie White”’ 24 inch 
Side Walls. 

16 inch Gray PT Roof. 

Arch. Alfred Hopkins, New York City. 
























Lightens Wash-Day Labor 
Stop taxing your strength tugging 


heavy baskets of wet clothes from line 
to line. Hang them easier—dry them 


ee ORY 


A wonderful time and step saver. 100 to 150 feet drying space— 





all within arms reach from one position. When through, re- 
move and fold top, lift pole from socket and store in house, 
leaving lawn clear and unobstructed. Sturdily made—gives 


years of service. Easily set up. 
Write for folder ‘*B.”’ 
HILL CLOTHES DRYER CO., 53 Central St., Worcester, Mass. 
Dealers: Write for profitable Dealer’s proposition. 























Decorative accessories for beautifying home 
grounds are represented by the neatly de- 
signed natural stone Benches, Bird Baths, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globe Pedestals manufac- 
tured out of our celebrated “BUCKEYE GRAY” 
Sandstone. 


Inquiries solicited 


THE OHIO QUARRIES COMPANY 
Citizens Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


For the two-room week-end 
cottage or the home of ten 
or more rooms. From small 
garage to school, hospital, or 
barrack. For screen - house, 
bird-house, or dog kennel. 

Hodgson Portable Houses 
are carefully designed and 
built of well seasoned red 
cedar with Oregon pine frames. 
They are shipped to you in 
marked sections that can be 
firmly bolted in place without 
the aid of skilled workmen. 

Hodgson Portable Houses 
will withstand all climates. 
They can be enlarged as ne- 
Ge ut cessity dictates. Write today 

— for catalog. 

E. F HODGSON COMPANY 
Boom 204, 71-73 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 6 E. 39th St., New York 









































“‘Home-Making as a Profession” 


A 100 pp. ill. handbook—FREE. Home-study domestic science courses: 
food, diet, cooking, health, house planning, nursing, dress, etc. For 
bh »-makers, teachers, dietitians, inst. and lunch-room managers, etc. 


ome : 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 511 W. 69th St., CHICACO, ILL. 





‘*“COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


Ninth edition —just published. A 
handsomely illustrated and useful 
book designed to assist you in solv- 
ing your building proposition. Size 
9 x 12 inches. complete designs 
with 150 illustrations. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
ture. Practical information. Esti- 
mates of cost. Floor plans with 
dimensions of rooms. Special plans and sketches furnished. Designs 
costing $8,000 to $50,000. Price $3.00, Prepaid. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave. New York City 














Is there an inexpensive way of overcom- 
ing my difficulty? 


ANSWER: The most effective way of 
keeping the cellar cold and dust from the 
house is to plaster the ceiling of the cellar. 
Although it would be very difficult to 
plaster on the joists with the existing 
wiring and pipe-hangers, yet there is 
nothing to prevent plastering between the 
joists. 

A less expensive, and almost as good a 
way of accomplishing the same result 
would be to fit asbestos board or some 
wall-board between the joists and secure 
it with strips of molding. Allow as much 
air-space as possible between the board 
and the upper floor, as this air-space is 
splendid insulation against cold. 

The latter method has the advantage 
of the former in ease of construction and 
the work could be very easily done by an 
amateur. 


QuEsTION: When is it advisable to use 
a canvas covering for a porch? 


ANSWER: It is not good practise on 
any roof with a pitch appreciably less 
than thirty degrees to use shingles or 
slates. On slightly pitched roofs, includ- 
ing any type of deck or sleeping-porch, 
canvas is most satisfactory and _ less 
expensive than metal. It must be ap- 
plied correctly. 

Paint the back of the canvas with white 
lead and oil paint, allowing it to dry. 
Then apply a second coat to the back or 
under side of the canvas, and while this 
is still moist and sticky it should be laid. 

Tack the canvas at the edge—usually 
it turns down over the top of the upper 
cornice molding or nosing—with tinned 
copper tacks. Cover the tacks with 
white lead. 

The second strip is tacked to the first 
with a lap of one inch and then it is 
folded to cover the row of tacks after 
they have received their coat of white 
lead. 

Where the roof or deck intersects the 
house wall the canvas is turned up, form- 
ing its own flashing. 

The completed roof should then receive 
three coats of lead and oil paint. 

It is better practise on small roofs to 
procure wide canvas, thereby avoiding 
joints. Canvas can be procured twelve 
feet wide, but the square foot area in- 
creases with the width. 
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'HEY stop your windows from keeping you 
awake at night. Windows equipped with 
Safety Anti-Sash Rattlers just can’t rattle. A hurri- 
cane couldn’t make your windows rattle. 
Easily applied, doesn’t interfere with window or 
screen. Good for office, house or automobile. 
25 cents will bring sample pair. 
Old Brass or Oxidized Copper Finish 


The Coast Mfg. Co., Seabright, N. J. 


This Helps You Do More 
Things the Electric Way 


Makes every single electric light 


socket do the work of two. 
‘*Every wired home needs three or mere’’ 













The plug that stands 
Sor quality 


Fe 


At Your Dealer's 







Benjamin No. 2452 Shade Holders en- 
able you to use any shade with your 
Two-Way Plug. 

BENJAMIN ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago New York San Francisco 








WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
REALTY BOARD 
7 East 42d Street NEW YORK 


Furnishes Reliable Information to Buyers 
and Sellers of Country Real Estate. 





BUFFALO 
Portable Fencing System 


Build enclosures of any size with BUFFALO 
PORTABLE FENCING for chickens, rabbits 
. and other pets. Keep them away 


from . 
The BUFFALO TOM ie bake 


. 


WRITE for illustrated Booklet No. 70-O Mailed 
upon receipt of 6c postage. 

BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO. 
538 Terrace (Formerly Scheeler’s Sons) BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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Howdo YOU use 
a 
your tadiator valves? “* 




















For concealed radiation Jenkins 
Radiator Valves are furnished with 
extended spindles. 
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HILE no radiator valve is designed 

for a foot-rest or a “‘stepping- 

stone,’’ everyone knows that this 
service is frequently imposed upon them. 
With light-weight valves this strain often 
results in split wheels and bent spindles. 


Jenkins Radiator Valves with their un- 
breakable wood wheels and sturdy Man- 
ganese bronze spindles are more than equal 
to the abuse to which valves are often 
subjected. They are made of the best 
brass, contain more metal than other 
valves and are constructed in every part 
to withstand severe service, rough usage, 
and careless handling. 


Jenkins Valves satisfactorily meet the 
strains of expansion and contraction of 
piping under which light valves become 
leaky and troublesome. They always 
open easily and close tightly, do not leak, 
and when once installed, can be forgotten 
as far as trouble is concerned. 


A Jenkins Radiator Valve is not a spe- 
cialty, but a heavy, dependable, satisfac- 





ay 


Since 1864 
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tion-giving valve that has been specified 
for over fifty-five years wherever it has 
been the desire to have a heating system 
the best in every detail. 


Your architect knows Jenkins Valves. 
Ask him to specify and see that your con- 
tractor installs genuine Jenkins ‘‘Diamond 
Marked’’ valves for either steam or hot 
water systems of any kind. 


Write the nearest Jenkins office for our 
interestingly written booklets: ‘‘The 
Valve Behind a Good Heating System” and 
‘Jenkins Valves for Plumbing Service.”’ 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White St., New York 133 No. Seventh St., Philadelphia 
524 Atlantic Ave., Boston 646 Washington Blvd., Chicago 


St. Louis Pittsburgh Washington 
San Francisco Havana 





JENKINS BROS., Limited 


103 St. Remi St., Montreal, Canada 
6 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W. C. 2, London, England 
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The Special 
House Beautiful 


for November 








Small House 
Number 





The small house idea is carried out here in both the plan and exterior. The exterior 
is of the cottage type. 


Partial List of Contents 








How Small Can a Small House Be? A Pennsylvania Colonial Homestead 
Thomas P. Robinson Edward Stratton Holloway 
An Example of Creative Building The “Little Gate House” at Farmington, Conn. 
Richard Bowland Kimball Harriet Sisson Gillespie 
Old Stone Houses in Quebec Gerhard R. Lomer | The Gardener's Cottage on a Large Estate 
Frank A. Bourne, Architect 
Planning . Large Small House Thomas H. Rogers The Littlest Little House Agnes Edwards Pratt 
A Small Country Home at Wyncote, Pa. Furnishing the Small House Edward Stratton Holloway 
DeA d, Ashmead & Bickley, Architect ; 
Pe ee sascha A Small House in West Newbury, Mass. 
Architecture of Northern Russia Edwin Bonta Elizabeth Russell 

















UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT 
AS THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 








Special Offer 
to New Subscribers only 





The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. 
8 Arlington St., Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00* for four- 
teen months’ subscription OR $1.00** for 
four months’ trial subscription to THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL to be sent to 


Ne Ce cae 


*Foreign postage, $1.17 extra; Canadian post- 
age, 58c. extra. 
**Foreign postage, 34c. extra; Canadian post- 


“A Small House in West Newbury, Mass.” seo sional ne eer “The Little Gate House at Farmington, Conn.” 
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House at Atlanta, Ga., by W. T. Downing, Architect 





The Abiding Satisfaction 
of the Houses of BRICK 
6 Baer thoughtful builder knows that he cannot get 


real satisfaction in building his home,unless he com- 
bines the artistic with the durable. Face Brick, in its 
wide range of color tones and textures, and in the 
artistic effects possible through the architect’s handling 
of bonds and mortar joints, offers an appeal to the most 
diverse tastes. Besides there is the solid satisfaction of 
knowing that for structural strength, fire-safety, and 








An il wthatae ak bee ee 
Il ‘The Romance of Brick ns dhe ane eb-48 sh thie wastes ees 

Esmee 9 Copp is the t eto e matter over and formulate your 
ee, es plans. “The Story of Brick” will help you at a decision. 


Home, are a few of the subjects 
treated. Your copy is await- 


ing your request. Send today. American Face Brick Association 


1122 Westminster Building - Chicago 
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A Prize Contest — 


| for 
Valspar Users— 


F course there are many uses for Val- 
spar that everybody knows about— 


On floors and furniture, on all varnished 
surfaces, indoors and out, in homes, hotels, 
theatres, schools and offices, the superior- 
ity of Valspar is being demonstrated every 
day. 


On airplanes rushing at terrific speed 
through mist and clouds, biting cold and 
blazing heat of the sun, Valspar has im- 
pressively proved its wonderful flexibility 
and waterproof qualities. 


On speed boats, sailing yachts and craft 
of all kinds, Valspar, being waterproof, is 
recognized as the one varnish for marine 
use. 


Other Uses for Valspar 


But there are many other practical uses— 
more unusual ones perhaps, that lots of peo- 
ple might never think of—where Valspar 
saves money, improves appearance, and 
greatly increases serviceability. 


‘A Valspar test in the 
clouds! The cars of the 
Pike's Peak Railway are 
exposed to rain, snow, hail 
and mist and to extreme 
temperature changes. Val- 
spar has proved the only 
varnish that can thoroughly 
protect them. 


The Railroads are Big Valspar Users— 
Exposed to every shift and change of 
weather—standing up under rain, snow, 
fog, wind, and sun—Valspar Varnish has 
made good on a 100% basis as a railroad 
varnish on cars, engines and tenders. Val- 
spar is weather-proof, waterproof and 
almost wearproof. 


Floor Coverings—V alspar preserves new 
; Linoleum, Congoleum 
and Oil Cloth, and re- 
news the life and ap- 
pearance of these ma- 
terials after many 
months of hard wear, 
It brightens the colors 
and makes the floor- 
covering last longer. 
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Oilskins—Especially when they 
begin to dry and crack, can be made 
better than new and absolutely water- 
proof with Valspar. 


Baby Carriages—AValsparredbaby 
carriage is easily 
kept fresh and 
clean, as it can be 
washed freely. 


Fireless Cook- 
ers— Hot steam 
has no effect on 
Valspar. 


Trunks — Val- 
spar will keep your trunk from looking 
shabby and also waterproof it. 


Wicker Furniture—Porch and garden 
furniture that is Valsparred is not affected 
by sun or rain. 


Draining Boards — Hot, soapy water 
cannot make the wood rough and splintery, 
if it’s Valsparred. 

Shoes—An occasional 
coat of Valspar makes 
shoe soles wear twice as 
long and absolutely keeps 
the dampness out. 


hy 

Window and Door/,/ 

Screens—Valspar keeps//A 
the wire from rusting and’ 

the frames like new. ead 


. Wana” 
Tennis Rackets — Valspar makes the 
strings moisture-proof; protects the frame. 






Gun Stocks—The smooth finish of gun 
stocks is preserved by Valspar. 


Golf Club: — Valsparring keeps the 
shafts springy and moisture-proof and pre- 
vents the thread wind- 
ings from raveling. 





Refrigerators— 
Valsparis exceptionally 
effective for refrigera- 
tors and iceboxes be- 
causeit is proofagainst 
moisture and tempera- 
ture changes. 





VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won’t Turn White 


October 1920 









Canoes, etc.—Val- 
spar preserves and 
protects canoes, pad- 
dles, oars, baseball 
bats, bowling alleys, 
balls and pins, croquet 
sets, skis and snow- 
shoes. 


Fishing Rods — A 
coat of Valspar will 
double the life of bam- 


boo, wood or metal rods. 


Creels also. 


But we want to learn still more ways im 
which Valspar has been used successfully. 
There must be lots of them. If you know 
of any here’s your chance. 





88 Cash Prizes 


Have you ever used Valspar for an unusual pur- 
pose? Did you ever Valspar anything other than the 
articles listed above? Do you know from experience 
of any use for Valspar not mentioned in this adver- 
tisement? If so, tell us about it and try for a prize. 


We offer cash for new Valspar uses. The 88 sug- 
gestions which in the judgment of the Prize Award 
Committee are most interesting and best suited for 
advertising Valspar will be awarded the prizes as 


follows:— 
One Prizeof..... $100 
Two Prizes of 50 each 
Five Prizesof .... 20 “ 
Tete 2... se BH 
Twenty Prizesof... te 
Fifty Prizesof .... ee. 


Conditions of the Contest 


The only conditions of the contest are:— 


1. Valspar must actually have been used, 
prior to Septentber 15th, 1920, under the 
circumstances and with the results you 
describe. 

2. You must give the name and address of 
your local paint dealer. 

Just write us a letter setting forth the facts in 

your own words. 

Today is the best time to doit. Allreplies must 

be in by December Ist, 1920. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes 
in the World 


ESTABLISHED 1832 
442 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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The Decorative Use of Oriental Rugs. ..H. V. Button 


The Sole Remaining Decorative Accessory Which This Age Shares 
in Unchanged Form With Periods Previous to the Renaissance 


Four Ways of Furnishing a Dining-Room.......... 


oD), 3, 5d spo ste kaa Kate Peel Anderson 
Called ‘‘Miracle Plants’’ by Humboldt When He First Made Their 
Acquaintance in Mexico 


The Old World Atmosphere...................... 


An Urban Home With Country Values............. 
Bebb & Gould, Architects 


The Opportunity of the Country Village............ 
Frank A. Waugh 


A Study in Effective Groupings..... ............. 


Tenants of Birdsacre... ....... Cordelia J]. Stanwood 
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Old Missions of California........ Florence M. Pettee 


Adapting Old Style to Modern Conditions.......... 
Frank A. & Frederic M. Kendall, Architects 


IRS. 5. oi we de- Gee Alice Van Leer Carrick 
Last But Not Least Important Room in Webster Cottage, Hanover, 
New Hampshire 

Furnishing the Servants’ Rooms...... Hanna Tachau 

Homes and Birthplaces of Our Presidential Nominees 


Suggestive of the Cottage Type................... 
Loring & Phipps, Architects 


The Home of Dr. Albert C. Snell, Rochester, New 
MN Gas 6 vn ox vee Clement R. Newkirk, Architect 


Planting the Home Grounds—VIII.. .N. H. Ellsworth 


October Planting for April Blooms 
Nursery Window Gardening...... Florence Taft Eaton 


Garden and Orchard.......... Clarence Moores Weed 
Raspberries for the Home Garden 
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What It Costs To Do It Electrically 
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Gillies 


IN THE GARDEN OF JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, ESQ, AT POCANTICO HILLS, N. Y. 


Detail of stair at East Terrace leading to the Fore Court, marble. The signs of the Zodiac for the summer months 
and showing the pavement of Istrian and Sienna form the design. William Welles Bosworth, Architect. 

















No type of Oriental 
rug bas aroused great- 
er passion for posses- 
sion than the Tekke, 
or so-called “Royal 
Bokhara.” The dec- 
orative possibilities of 


The Decorative Use 








these fabrics has long 
been recognized, and 
it 1s unfortunate that 
the demand for them 
has all but debauched 
the art as it was 
anciently practised. 


of Oriental Rugs 


The Sole Remaining Decorative Accessory Which This Age Shares 
in Unchanged Form With Periods Previous to the Renaissance 


HERE are to be found at the present 

time, three classes or grades of Oriental 

rugs so-called. First is the true rug of 
the Orient: the old spontaneous creation of a 
deeply artistic consciousness, wrought by 
the weaver with infinite pains during his 
leisure hours, for his own use, and with no 
thought of gain. Next is the modern copy 
of (usually) historic rugs, made to order in 
true Oriental fashion in any combination of 
color and pattern required for any partic- 
ular decorative need. Last is the modern 
commercial substitute for the old rug: of 
loose weave, careless design and poor work- 
manship. And the colors too often leave 
everything to be desired. These latter 
constitute the majority of rugs in the mar- 
ket today. They merit little consideration, 
and are perhaps of less use than their gaudy 
machine-made copies of quasi-Oriental de- 
sign. Rugs of the second class are entirely 
meritorious, and are particularly valuable 
when there is required a rug of room size 
with some period suggest‘on. Yet these are 
not, nor ever can be, the artistic equal of the 
old native product. Rugs of the first class 
are called in the trade antiques, and are the 
rugs referred to in this article. The term 
antique was used originally to designate 
rugs made before the introduczion of ani- 
line dyes—1860—into the Orient. Lately, 
dealers are wont to call any rug made and 
dyed according to ancient standards an 
“antique.” 

The fabrics here pictured were selected, 
not because they are particularly rare or 
costly examples, but because they have 
greater decorative possibilities for the aver- 
age home than many of the types usually 
found in the open market. 

The vogue for Oriental carpets is pre- 
historic. For many centuries they were the 
only carpets used. They contributed to the 
opulence of ancient Roman households; 
they adorned the cathedrals and the throne- 
rooms of medizval potentates. The return- 
ing Crusaders introduced them into Europe. 





By H. V. BUTTON 
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This typical Kurdish piece with its won- 
derfully blended blues and reds and greens 
is almost too arresting to make its decora- 
tive use probable, except in a more or less 
otherwise unadorned hall. 





The Saracens, overrunning Spain in the 
Ninth and Tenth Centuries, took their 
looms with them, and wove in Cordova and 
elsewhere the type of carpets which had 
made their own land famous. Even to 
far-off Scandinavia and Poland a track had 
been opened through which came knowledge 
of the Oriental handicraft to produce the 
carpets which puzzled the explorers of the 
Norseland in a far later day. 

From the Twelfth Century Sicily, Venice 
and the marts of Spain supplied Europe with 
Oriental carpets of European manufacture, 
in addition to the quantities imported from 
the Orient. In fact, so far had the art pro- 
gressed in Italy early in the Seventeenth 
Century, that the Shah Abbas—to demon- 
strate his antagonism to the Mongol influ- 
ence in Persian art—sent his court weavers 
to study art under Raphael. These weavers 
returning, wrought those priceless Persian 
masterpieces with the ornate Italianesque 
touch, some of which are yet in existence, 
and whose influence is manifest in the rich 
Kirman and Tabriz rugs of the present day. 

At the very time that the Persian weavers 
were introducing Renaissance notions in 
their rug motifs, the manufacture of Turkish 
carpets, mostly of European design, was 
introduced at Arras, Fontainebleau, Tours, 
the Louvre, the Tuileries, the Faubourg de 
St. Antoine, and the Savonnerie. Shortly 
there followed the establishment by Colbert 
for Louis XIV the famous looms at the 
Gobelins’, Beauvais and Aubusson. De- 
signs of purely Oriental character having 
been. soon abandoned by the French 
weavers, these textiles have no interest in a 
consideration of Oriental fabrics; save for 
their intimate association with the other 
arts of the famous French periods. It might 
be interesting, however, to note here 
that the complicated technique of the Go- 
belin tapestries is merely a refinement of the 
manufacturing methods of the pilefess 
Oriental kilim and Soumak rugs, good exam- 
ples of which are occasionally found today. 


Copyright, 1920, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. 
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In material, color and pattern thts 
Shiraz strip is well up to the old-time 
standards, yet modern workmanship is 
shown in the loose and somewhat care- 
less weaving. The ground is deep blue, 
shaded as the photograph shows. The 
other colors are the characteristic light 
blue, pink, green, yellow, etc., of the 
Shiraz district. 


This simple Genghis prayer-rug ‘with its deep 
blue ground shows better nuity of design than 
is common to the nomad Turkoman products. 








The highest development of the abstract geometric in 
ornament 1s exemplified in this old Daghestan rug. 
The characteristic bright, clean drawing well explains 
why these rugs have been called ‘‘ Mosaics in Wool.” 
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To the almost Greek austerity of this old chimneypiece 
the somewhat emphatic rug is a consistent decorative 


addition. 


The popularity of Eastern carpets in 
this country during the last forty years is 
well known. Collectors have lavished 
fortunes upon them. Museums number 
rare old fabrics among their choicest 
treasures. Homes have been filled with 
them. The term had almost become 
synonymous with good taste in household 
furnishing. What, then, is the reason for 
the present decline in popularity of the 
Oriental rug—the sole remaining decora- 
tive accessory which this age shares in 
unchanged form with periods previous to 
the Renaissance? Is there a revulsion 
against a vogue that has been overdone; 
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No rug of ancient Persia was wrought with 
more pains than this Meshed piece with its 
well-known cone or pear pattern. The 
ground color (where it shows) is in the blue 
of antique Persian carpets and the continuous 
pattern is drawn in red, yellow, brown and 
green; all softened beautifully by age. 


has the modern decorative school no 
place for the Eastern rugs; or is it that 
they are no longer to be had? Prob- 
ably the decline is due in part to all 
three of these reasons. 

The inhabitants of the United States 
are an enterprising people, and when 
they become possessed of a fad they 
out-Herod Herod in their extravagant 
use of it. It was so with rugs. And 
harassed decorators confronted with 
the newly done, over-stuffed interiors, 
with rugs I. ung upon the walls, thrown 
across chairs and divans, and even 
piled in places two-deep upon the 
floors, at once realized the prime neces- 
sity of restraint in these rooms, and 
created such wholly charming effects 
with neutralized backgrounds subtly 
harmonious with the arresting hangings 
and upholstery, that this chaste fad took 
instant hold. The pendulum swung to the 
other extreme, and all became harmony, 
simplicity, austerity, 

The Oriental rug in an Occidental home 
is an alien object. It shares no common 
relationship, either in association or 
motif with other household articles. It 
is the handiwork of a people whose 
thought and life are diametrically op- 
posed to Occidental tradition. Its artis- 
try is unquestioned, its charm undeni- 
able, but its motif is all but unfathom- 
able. This makes the problem of its 
proper use all the more interesting. 
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This rug, though perbaps of more interest to the col- 
lector than the interior decorator, is an altogether rare 
and unusual fabric. It is a Tekke piece and the 
color schedule is that of the well-known Royal Bok- 
hara small carpets. The method of handling the 
design is that of the rare Tekke rugs called Beshires. 
In point of materials, workmanship, colors and fine- 
ness this small rug is up to the highest standards 
of the Turkoman weavings, and from every view- 
point is an interesting and valuable fabric. 


ba 


Broadly considered the traditional rug 
patterns or designs fall into three classes: 
the one prevailing to a much greater extent 
than the other two, seems to reflect the 
austerity of the Sunni or orthodox Mahom- 
medans, and is almost altogether abstract. 
It consists of geometric or angular forms, 
stiff interlacing devices, cryptic signs and 
symbols and the like. The second class of 
ornament seems to suggest the freer thought 
of the Shiah or unorthodox sect, and por- 
trays ingenious blossoms, leafy scrolls and, 
occasionally, quite naturalistic plant, flower, 
animal and even human forms, drawn in 
perspective and with considerable fidelity. 
The third class embraces those designs of 
animal and floral derivation, but highly 
conventionalized, which are so character- 
istic of Turkish fabrics, but not uncommon 
to some varieties of all Oriental carpets. 

But whatever the design may be, the rug 
itself stands for a unit idea. It is sufficient 
unto itself. It requires no decorative acces- 
sories. In spirit it is sumptuary. In effect 
it is emphatic. Its natural function is to 
adorn the drab tent of the Caucasian or 
Turkoman nomad, or the humble mud 
dwelling of a Persian village. Is there any 
wonder, then, that this weft is so many- 
hued, so strongly assertive, or that in a 
Western home it is sometimes unrelated? 

Most of the trouble lies in trying to sub- 
ordinate a rug—or more often several rugs— 
to the valueof the background. Fromits very 
nature the Oriental rug will not be so sub- 
ordinated. Whether it lies on the bare 
earth in the weaver’s tent or the hardwood 
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A Persian fabric of Herez weave is this altogether 
attractive and unusual rug. The dominant tone of 
the piece is the peculiar copper hue characteristic of 
so many Gorevan and Serapi large carpets. 
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floor of an American home, it is bound 
to be a decorative addition, and to be 
consistent it must be used with the 
same regard to the rules of decoration 
as any other decorative addition. 
When the rug is of room size the 
decorative scheme can be, and should 
be built around the rug. When there 
is an extra fine piece use it by itself, 
exploiting it before some salient feature 
of the room as the fireplace, or the 
window-seat or some equally promi- 
nent point. When there is a prayer- 
rug, remember that the pointed-end 
formation always (Continued on page 308) 
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Good relationship in scale and motif and 
texture between small prayer-rug and chair- 
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This Caucasian rug of nomad 
weave shows a remarkably well- 
balanced effect of values, despite the 
decided transverse movement of 
the diagonal lines. The ground 
color is old gold and the lines are 
drawn in blue, orange, black, violet, 
green, white and an unusual shade 
of pink, all of which are most bar- 
monious. The row of triangular 
birds near the middle of the rug is 
one of those adventitious touches 
which contributes to the charm of 
the old-time native fabrics. 


On a ground of bright lustrous blue 
with an indescribably translucent 
metallic quality, the old-time weav- 
ers of Shirvan were wont to draw 
the odd geometrical designs shown. 
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Four Ways of Furnishing a Dining-Room 


Arranged by Hampton Shops, New York 


Any one of these treatments may be used successfully in a small dining-room which is typical of the Georgian period. 
The painted paneled walls are finished in old parchment colored glaze, the floor covered with a plain putty colored rug. 
The curtains are of cream casement cloth, but the overdraperies are changed to harmonize with the furniture in each setting. 


The formal dining- 
room is suggested by 
this beautiful walnut 
furniture. The chairs 
are hand-made repro- 
ductions. The table, 
sideboard and_ server 
are also hand-made 
and are from designs 
adapted from Queen 
Anne pieces to meet 
the needs of a modern 
home. The chair seats 
are of gold-brown vel- 
vet. The bright color- 
notes in room are given 
by the floral painting, 
flowered chintz dra- 
peries and urns of 
cut ruby crystal. The 
mirror over the console 
is an old Georgian piece 
framed in blue glass 
with gold molds. 
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The simplicity of 
this quaint treatment 
(below) lends itself to 
a breakfast room 
or dining-room, for 
there is a sincerity ex- 
pressed inthe old Wind- 
sor chairs with their 
wheel splats and in the 
fine old oak server with 
its simple carving. 
The oak cupboard is a 
reproduction which 
harmonizes with the 
chairs and table in the 
de pth of tone and finish 
of the wood. Brass can- 
dlesticks, pewter plates 
and blue china lend 
color, and the quaint 
chintz drapertes in 
brown and orange, 
bound with brown, com- 
plete a hospitable room. 








Photograph by M. E. Hewitt 
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The simplicity of this 
furniture makes it equal- 
ly suttable for use in the 
breakfast room of a large 
country house or in the 
dining-room of the 
smaller suburban home 
of Georgian architecture. 
Theladder-backed chairs, 
gate-legged table, simple 
sideboard and serving- 
table are hand made and 
painted in deep parch- 
ment with charming flow- 
er decorations in colors 
and outlines of dark 
green. The chair-seats 
are upholstered in quaint 
old English linen, its de- 
sign in blue and red be- 
ing taken from an old 
sampler. The window 
draperies are also Eng- 
lish printed linens, the 
soft blue ground covered 
with a basket design in 
reds,tans and green. Both 
the valance and the side 
curtains are bound in 
red taffeta. The mirror 
between the windows is 
framed in decorated red 
glass. 
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Here the more for- 
mal effect is attained 
with antiques designed 
by Hepplewhite and 
Sheraton. The chairs 
are unusually fine ex- 
amples, having little 
panels decorated in 
charmingly painted 
flowers and their seats 
upholstered in old bro- 
cade in green and gold. 
The sideboard 1s also 
an antique beautifully 
proportioned and dec- 
orated with fine inlay, 
while the table and 
console are reproduced 
from designs by Shera- 
ton with all the careful 
workmanship and mel- 
lowness of tone of the 
pieces made under the 
direction of the great 
designer. Oftentimes 
collections of fine pieces, 
such as these, harmon- 
tous in scale and con- 
temporary in design 
can be combined to give 
a more interesting and 
successful interior than 
one furnished with a 
complete set. 








Cactaceae 


Called “Miracle Plants’? by Humboldt When He First Made Their Acquaintance in Mexico 


NE is accus- 
tomed to hear 
these wonder 

things of Nature 
called “monstrosities 
of plant life,” and un- 
til one has grown to 
know their miracu- 
lous habits of growth, 
the marvelous beauty 
of their blossoms, 
their great economic 
value, one does not re- 
sent this description. 
But to those who do 
know and love them 
the more fitting ap- 
pellation — “miracle 
plants” — given 
them by Humboldt 
when he first made 
their ac quaintance 
in Mexico, is much 
more satisfying. 

in the Rio Grande 
Valley, which has justly been called a 
vegetable wonderland—so many and so 
beautiful are its varieties of plant life— 
no species affords a more astonishing 
variety of form and color than do the cacti. 
Reckoned from the geologists’ point of 
view the cactus is a new plant on the 
face of the earth, not having existed an- 
ciently at all. As the land-surfaces of 
the earth dried up, so they tell us, this 
almost sentient being developed itself 
and became a reservoir for the storing 
of water, at the same time arming itself 
with a multitude of sharp spines against 
the attacks of animals. = --~ 

To mankind, however, they have 
proved themselves to be the best and most 
generous of friends, supplying him with 
many necessities of food and drink and all 
the while giving him an esthetic satisfac- 
tion that few other plants do. Nothing 
else has the same decorative value to the 
landscape as the larger species of the 
cacti. The Mexican Indians, who know 
them best, pay them such high honor 
that they enter largely into their religious 
cults. To some species, notably the 
Echinocacti and the Mamillaria, high 
mental qualities are ascribed. They are 
regarded, therefore, as demigods to whom 
sacrifices are offered. At certain seasons 
of the year pilgrimages are made by mem- 
bers of religious sects who, having pre- 
pared themselves by prayer and fasting, 
go in search of them. They have all sorts 
of interesting superstitions in regard to 
different varieties, if eaten—some cause 
the eyes to enlarge enabling them to see 
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Bits of concentrated sunshine, dazzling in their beauty, are the blossoms of this Echinocereus. 


sorceresses, others frighten off bad men, 
while still others have the faculty of 
rendering robbers powerless, and so on 
through a long list. 

But to return to their real virtues, many 
species have considerable economic value, 
a number are used for medicinal purposes 
and the fruit of practically all is edible, 
that of the towering Pitahaya, perhaps, 
being the most prized. This plant reaches 
its greatest perfection in the great cactus 
forests of the Yaqui country in Sonora, 
Mexico, but is of not insignificant growth 
in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. The 
fruit, which is about the size of an egg, is 
soft and sweet and is at its best when 
plucked at dawn before the sun has shone 
upon it. The fruit is gathered by the use 
of a four-pronged reed and put into bas- 
kets of split-bamboo, which are slung on 
the backs of the natives. 

The Indians associate with the Pitahaya, 
the beautiful macaw (the quaca-maya), 
which they say leaves the coast in flower- 
ing time to ascertain the size of the har- 
vest, returning when the fruit is ripe. 
These Indians sing a song when they make 
their pilgrimages in search of the fruit, the 
rather Whitmanesque translation of which 
Lumholtz gives as follows: 

“The Pitahaya is ripe, let us go and 
get it. Cut off the reeds. The quaca-maya 
comes from the Tierra Caliente to eat the 
first fruits. From far away, from the hot 
country | come when the men are cutting 
the reeds and i eat the first fruits. Why 
do you wish to take the first fruits from 
me? They are my fruits. | eat the fruits 
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and | throw away the 
skin. I get filled 
with the fruit and | 
go home singing! 
‘Remain behind little 
tree, waving in the 
wind and some day | 
will return and eat 
your pitahaya, little 
tree.’”’ 

The word pitaha- 
ya, by the way, is 
applied by some au- 
thorities to the fruit 
of any cactus, but 
there is a distinct 
species of the plant 
so called also. 

The Opuntia Lind- 
heimeri, or Common 
Prickly Pear, is one of 
the most decorative 
features of the Rio 
Grandecountry, some 
species growing to a 
height of twelve or fifteen feet, others 
being procumbent. There are said to be 
one hundred and fifty varieties of the 
Opuntias, which are so closely allied to 
those classed under the generic name of 
Nopalz as to be practically inseparable— 
certainly so to the layman. The Opuntia 
of tree-like growth has no true trunk but 
a very interesting false one formed by the 
large flat joints that were originally mere- 
ly branches. For the most part, the large 
fleshy pads which take the place of leaves 
are heavily spiked with thorns, though, 
contrary to Mr. Burbank’s opinion, there 
is a variety, growing wild in this region, 
that is entirely spineless. It is rare, how- 
ever. 

The plant has great commercial possi- 
bilities as it is rich in potash, and through 
experiments made by the U. S. Agricul- 
tural Department has been found to be 
very valuable as feed for cattle. The blos- 
soms on the Opuntias or Nopals come 
from the sides of the pads and are most 
beautiful, varying in color from lemon to 
orange and deep red. Nothing could be 
more lovely than a glowing clump of 
Nopals with the three brilliant colors. 

The fruit has a most unique flavor, de- 
scribed by one writer as having a hint of 
pineapple, a suggestion of peaches, a 
touch of melon and as having a hypno- 
tizing fascination that gives the palate a 
new thrill. In color the fruit varies from 
a whitish green to a deep wine-red. It is 
filled with seed and is covered with prick- 
les which the knowing carefully brush off 
before plucking. The natives make sweet- 
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meats of it, also a cool- 
ing drink which they call 
calonche. 

The Echinocactus Tex- 
ensis, sometimes called 
the Devil’s Pincushion, 
for obvious reasons, but 
known to the Mexicans 
as Viznaga (Niggerhead) 
is the best known and 
most interesting of the 
smaller cacti. Its formid- 
able equipment of dag- 
ger-like spines makes 
approach of man or beast 
a thing of caution. As it 
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Opuntia Lindheimeri. It was from one 
of these that the Aztecs saw the eagle 
perched, holding a snake in its mouth, and 
from this incident, interpreting it as a good 
omen, they halted in their migrations and 
laid the foundations of the “Venice of 
the Western World’ (Prescott). The device 
of the Eagle and the Cactus form the arms 
of the Mexican Republic. 
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lies close to the ground 
it is most dangerous to 
horses and cattle and for 
that reason is also called 
Mata Caballo (Kill 
Horses). In this coun- 
try the Viznaga rarely 
grows to more than six 
inches in height and eight 
to twelve in breadth, 
though many of the Ech- 
inocacti in Mexico grow 
to enormous proportions. 
Its large round heads are 
great reservoirs of water, 
and no man of the desert 














Echinocactus Texensis, called by vari- 
ous unflattering names such as the 
Devil’s Head, the Devil’s Pincushion 
and by the Mexicans Viznaga, meaning 
“Niggerbead.” Itis also called by them 
Mata Caballo (Kill Horses) because of 
the dangerous spines that penetrate their 
hoofs if unwittingly stepped upon. The 
natives make a sweetmeat from the Viz- 
naga, also a chocolate-colored cheese, 
called “‘Quesa de Tuna.” Flowers 
shown in other circle. 


Pitahaya. Grows to gigantic propor- 
tion in N. W. Mexico. Common also 
to Rio Grande Valley, but smaller in 
size. The fruit is about the size of an egg 








Nopal or Prickly Pear. Spineless vari- 

ety, native to the Rio Grande Valley, in 

spite of Mr. Burbank’s idea that no 

cacti is so unless bred back to the orig- 

inal of ages ago, before it became neces- 

sary for the cactus to protect itself by 
growing spines, etc. 


Magueys, or Agave Americana, from 
which pulque 1s made. Flower-stalks 
grow to twenty-five or thirty feet in 
height, with clusters of small greenish- 
white blossoms. “‘A single plant, dur- 
ing the flowering period of about one 
month, bears from one to two thousand 
blossoms, each one yielding about half 
a teaspoonful of boney.”’ (Bailey.) 
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Cereus giganteus. Or- 
gan cactus, so called 
because of its fluted 
pipe-like columns. 
Many times the 
height of man. 


is unaware of 
their great value. 
This also is used 
to make sweet- 





meats and a 
queer chocolate- 
colored cheese 
called by the na- 
tives “Quesa de 
Tuna,” which is 
seen inall the 
markets. Its blos- 
som is particularly 
beautiful, an ex- 
quisite pink with 
a multitude of gold stamens. Both blos- 
som and crimson fruit are covered with 
woolly fibres. 

Belonging to the Opuntia group, though 
entirely unlike them in appearance, is 
the Tasajillo (Opuntia Leptocaulis), slen- 
derest of all the cacti family. Its long 
branches are scarcely larger than a goose- 
quill, but, nevertheless, they are provided 
with dangerous small spines, the sheath of 
which is apt to remain in the flesh of the 
unwary who has dared to trifle with it, 
causing festering sores. These are called 
“Devil’s Claws” by the Mexicans, who 
dread the plant, to which they attribute 
the faculty of springing at the passerby 
and inflicting severe wounds with its 
claws. The name Tasajillo, | imagine, 
comes from the Spanish verb fas- 
ajear—to tear the flesh. Its blos- 
som is small and yellow, its fruit 
a tiny ball of crimson. 

The Mamillarias are also among 
the smaller species and are char- 
acterized by the finer ribs and 
soft, web-like spines. It is some- 
times difficult to distinguish these 
from some of the Echinocereuses, 
which have somewhat heavier 
ribs and spines, though not so 
heavy as the Echinocactus. The 
blossoms of the Mamillaria are 
very lovely. opening in the sun- 
light and remaining open only a 
few hours. 

The Echinocereus Polyacan- 
thus, one of the most frequent to 
be found in the lower Rio Grande 





The paved and colonnaded cloister 
in rear of residence of Francis 
Howard, Garden Architect, showing 
the manner in which an ugly city 
yard has been transformed by the 
use of open arches with beams over- 
head, and a few simple ornaments 
placed about in proportion with the 
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Mamillaria Heyderi. The small varieties are not 

unlike the Echinocacti. Flowers of the Mamil- 

laria open in sunlight but remain open only a few 
hours. 


Valley, not only is a very beautiful thing 
in blossom, but bears one of the most 
succulent fruits, having so much the flavor 
of strawberries that it is called the Straw- 
berry Cactus. The deer, the daintiest 
feeders among the four-footed animals, 
are very partial to its blossoms. 

The many varieties of Cerensea are per- 
haps the most fascinating of the cacti 
group. Blossoming only at night, as sev- 
eral of them do, they keep one constantly 
on the qui vive for fear of missing the un- 
speakable delight of seeing them open. 

The cerenses are recognized by their 
oval or columnar branches, sometimes tall, 
ribbed or angled, with the usual spines on 
the ribs. Many of them are climbing 
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Cereus giganteus. 
These treelike colum- 
nar forms are espe- 
cially well developed 
in Gulf of Cali- 


fornia. 


plants and trail 
themselves over 
wallsand treetops. 
The blossoms are 
large and beauti- 
ful, particularly 











that of the Trian- 
gularis, which 
opens at night 
and closes before 
daylight. This 
species is called 
by the poetic 
Mexican, Vela 
de la Noche (Can- 
dle of the Night),and well-named it is, as 
the glowing, pure-white blossom can be 
seen at considerable distance, like daz- 
zling bits of light in the darkness. To 
watch one of these magic blossoms spring 
into full being is a most fascinating expe- 
rience. Frequently, three or four of the 
larger blossoms open at the same time on 
the same glossy, brilliant green triangled 
stem and when this occurs it is truly a 
thing of beauty. 

The centre of the blossom, which meas- 
ures from six to eight inches across, is a 
mass of feathery stamens reminding one 
of lovely cobwebby old lace. The petals 
are also numerous, irregular and pointed, 
with greenish-white sepals. Altogether, 
I think it the most lovely blossom | have 
ever seen. 

The Agave Americana, or Ma- 
guey, as the Mexicans call them, 
do not rightfully belong to the 
cacti group but for some reason 
or other they are generally class- 
ified by the laity with the cacti. 
They grow, of course, to their 
greatest perfection in Mexico 
where they are cultivated on 
great estates, though they are 
very common throughout the Rio 
Grande Valley. The great value 
of the Maguey to the Aztecs has 
been made known to us by the 
historian Prescott, and he calls 
attention to the interesting fact 
that although the Agave Amer- 
icana is a totally different plant 
from that of (Continued on page 310) 


design. The pavement is of colored 
sand, surrounded by a border of 
bricks, and the paths are gray gravel, 
making a charming color scheme. 
Mr. Howard worked with his men 
in the true medieval way and ac- 
complished this transformation in 
ten days at a very moderate cost. 
































An Urban Home With Country Values 


By LOUISE N. JOHNSON 
Bebb & Gould, Architects 


ESSRS. BEBB & GOULD, the architects who designed 
the charming home of J. H. Bloedel, Esq., in Seattle, 
created an urban house with country values. They 

laid out the gardens to screen and place it apart from its neigh- 
bors, had a huge retaining wall built the entire width of the 
cliff, which gave it the impression of being elevated and quite 
apart from the surrounding city, and by the clever use of 
trellises, made it seemingly a country home. Its quaint and 
distinct garden effects set it apart from the average city home 
built on a plat of corresponding size. 

The feature which gives the home its unusual value from the 
standpoint of effective setting is that it stands at the very top 
of a perpendicular hill, which must have seemed an insurmount- 
able obstacle before the huge retaining wall along the entire 
west side of the grounds was built. This changed the disad- 
vantage into a blessing. And the hill not only proved a barrier 
between the house and its surroundings, but afforded a pano- 
ramic view of real beauty disclosing Lake Union, the city below, 
the rolling picturesque hills of Seattle and the distant Olympic 
Mountains. On either side trellises and evergreen shrubs en- 
close the garden, screening it in a delightful fashion from the 
adjoining property. The street has been beautified by a tasteful 
planting of flowers and shrubs and a privet garden hedge. 
Shrubs also protect the house at the base, thus uniting the house 
with the greens of the lawns. The flowering shrubs are mostly 
rhododendrons in variegated colors, set amid dwarf cedars and 
evergreen leaf plants, which give the enlivening impression of a 
warmer climate throughout the year. 

Though comparatively new, the house has already acquired 
that distinctive appearance which belongs to older houses. 
Seattle’s peculiar climate, which encourages the growth of 
shrubbery, together with skilled care, have gained this effect. 
The architects aimed to keep the porte-cochére as light as pos- 
sible, and ac- 


floods both the first- and second-story halls with a soft light. 
The staircase, like the other woodwork, is of ivory, relieved by 
mahogany hand-rail and stair-treads. 

Passing through a series of French doors, we enter the living- 
room, which bespeaks hospitality. Exquisitely curtained French 
windows, which occupy almost the entire west side of the room, 
disclose the same delightful view of the city and mountains 
seen from the garden. And of unusual interest is the elongated 
panel painted by Francis Newton, suggesting the brilliancy, 
laughter and sunshine of the California coast. This hospitable 
room is a harmony of rich tones and magical shadows, and shows 
artistry in the decorative scheme used in walls, rugs and fur- 
niture. Scattered here and there are quaint bits of pottery. 
The arrangement of the room is admirable and very restful, and 
bespeaks a quality of livableness which is the great essential. 

Against an effective background of gold-leaf walls, the book- 
cases, extending to the ceiling, make an interesting library. 
The shelves are finished in spruce, with brown stain. A lovely 
little sun porch opens from the library on the southwest corner. 
This has a floor of tile and a big open fireplace with brick mantel, 
and high screen fender of brass. Sunlight filters through the 
greenery and vines in this livable corner, which now forms 
such a delightful part of the modern home. A splendid use is 
made in this room of wicker furniture upholstered in gay- 
patterned cretonnes. Though the furniture is simple, it is care- 
fully chosen for this kind of room, and seems to have found its 
rightful place. Pillows contribute to the beauty of the chairs, 
as well as to their comfort. Scarlet geraniums growing in the 
window-boxes give a flaming touch of color. Yet the greatest 
charm of this little room, so attractive and happy, lies in the view 
it commands. From the sun porch we step out on to the charm- 
ing terrace, and then descend to the garden below. 

The dining-room of the Bloedel home, rich in Colonial furnish- 

ings, deserves 





complished 
this by the use 
of ornamental 
trellis designs 
in the supports, 
executed witha 
fine feeling for 
detail. 
Entering the 
doorway, the 
atmosphere of 
simplicity and 
charm of the 
exterior is up- 
held by the 
glimpse of the 
beautiful Co- 
lonial hall, 
wonderfully ef- 
fective with its 
erect fluted col- 
umns. The 
winding stairs 
turn back over 
the entrance, 
forming a 
wide platform, 
over which isan 
elliptical wind- 
dow which 











A bit of the winding drive leading to the porte-cochére, which, by the way, has been kept as light as possible 
by the use of ornamental trellis designs in the supports. 
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special com- 
ment. Here 
again the wood- 
work is of ivory. 
The mahogany 
furniture is ex- 
ceptionally 
good, the chairs 
being of a type 
not often found. 
The room is 
spacious, and 
its appoint- 
ments of a char- 
acter to give it 
a happy hospit- 
able atmos- 
phere. On the 
buffet are a sil- 
ver service-set 
and candle- 
sticks, also of 
silver. Over it 
is the only pic- 
ture in the 
room, a still 
life in oils, 
in a mahog- 
any frame, 
which gives it 
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Rear of house. From 
these windows there 1s 
a view of real beauty 
disclosing Lake 
Union, the city below, 
the rolling picturesque 
bills of Seattle and the 
distant Olympic 
Mountain. 





The atmosphere of simplicity and charm 
found in the exterior is upheld by the glimpse 
of the spacious Colonial hall. The staircase, 
like the other woodwork, is of ivory, relieved 
by mahogany hand-rail and stair-treads. 



























Corner of the garden, 
below. Seattle is noted 
for the luxuriant 
growth of its flowers 
and shrubs. On clear 
days one has a good 
view from here of the 
snow-capped Olym- 
pic range. 


Sun porch opening from the library. The 
wicker furniture is upholstered with gay- 
patterned cretonnes, while the plain tones 
are found in the tiled floor, table and rug. 
The table top and window box are stenciled. 
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the effect of a jewel in an exquisite setting. The rug is gray, 
and the only other colors introduced are in the curtains and 
chairs—a touch sufficient to make the picture complete. Small 
bracket lights with tinted shades give a restful glow to the even- 
ing hours. 

The chambers upstairs are fresh, simple and charming. 
Painted furniture in light effects has been successfully used, 
varied in each room. Ivory woodwork has been used exclu- 
sively on this floor. Each room is large and airy, and has 
been amply provided with dressing-room facilities with plenty 
of hanging-space. Each room has its cheery grate. Window- 
blinds on the rooms facing the 
north, east and south sides of 
the house serve a useful as well 
as an artistic purpose. The win- 
dows on the west side are pro- 
tected from the glare by awnings 
and curtains. The rooms are a 
charming example of the grace 
and cheer of the modern home, 
combined with the repose and re- 
straint of the old Colonial. 

The view of the exterior of the 
servants’ quarters can be seen 
from the west view of the house. 


DINING-ROOM 


The woodwork is ivory, the furni- 

ture mahogany. The large rug is 

gray. In the curtains and chair 

upholstery, colors have been intro- 

duced. Small bracket lights with 

tinted shades give a restful glow to 
the evening hours. 





LIVING-ROOM 
The arrangement of this room is 
admirable. Of unusual interest 
is the elongated panel painted by 
Francis Newton, suggesting the 
brilliancy, laughter and sunshine 
of the California coast. Scattered 
here and there are quaint bits of 
pottery. 


They are conveniently and cozily 
furnished. These apartments 
have their own dining-room. 

The small-paned glass win- 
dows, which the architects have 
used so effectively throughout 
the house, add immeasurably to 
the charm and intimacy of the 
rooms. 

Just beyond the rich greenery 
of trees and vines which separates 
the garden so effectively is a well- 
populated residential district, 
only a mile from the heart of 
Seattle’s business section! Roses and other flowering plants, so 
dear to Westerners, thrive in this garden, their fragrance being 
wafted to the rooms opening on the garden. Under the trees 
in this bower one may rest for hours, inhaling the exquisite per- 
fumes, watching the sunlight on the lake below, and on clear 
days beholding a wide sweep of the snow-capped Olympic range. 

There is a personality which belongs to this home which will 
cling to it with the passing of time; over it hovers the spirit of 
warmth and hospitality; and the maturity of its gardens will more 
than repay the owners for the forethought which prompted 
them to build an urban house with country values. 
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The famous and beautiful church fronting on the 
common at Old Lyme, Connecticut. 


The Opportunity 


E hear a great deal these 

days about city planning. 

The public prints and the 
public rostrums are full of it. In 
some places work is actually be- 
ing done. Under the guidance of 
a commission of eminent artists, 
Washington takes the lead; Chi- 
cago follows with her sumptuous 
Burnham plan; Seattle has a plan 
both detailed and comprehensive, 
which, unfortunately, she failed to 
adopt at a recent election. A na- 
tional city-planning congress meets 
annually to discuss civic art and 
ways and means. All fine, but it 
does not go as far as we would like. 
The planning of big cities is not 
enough. What shall be done for 
Hambridge with its population of 
twenty thousand, 


By FRANK A. WAUGH 


Professor of Landscape Gardening, Amberst College 








The village playground on Sugar Loaf. 





The village church fronting on the town common, 
Hanover, New Hampshire. 


of the Country Village 


from a special love of the big cities 
than from the necessity of serving 
clients who can pay a living fee. 
The metropolitan centres are 
wealthy; they can hire the best 
landscape architects; they can em- 
ploy the best city engineers and 
park superintendents (that is, 
when there is not too much polit- 
ical graft in the city government). 
The small cities and the villages 
have not yet come to the point of 
feeling that they can afford so 
much high-priced professional ad- 
vice. But civic art, or the art of 
planning for communities, is a 
universal art and knows no dis- 
tinctions based on the census. It 
would make every community 
beautiful—beautiful, sanitary and 

convenient. The 





or for North Comp- f— 
ton with only three 
hundred souls? Has 
civic art nothing to 
offer those commun- 
ities? 

Of course it has. 
The defect is not with 
civic art, but with 
the civic artists. And 
not with them, ex- 
actly, either, but with 
the conditions under 
which they labor. 
The eminent archi- 
tects and landscape 
gardeners who are 
doing so much for the 
big cities choose these 
subjects of study less 








The new raw village, bare and treeless, though built in a forest section of the Northwest. 
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principles of com- 
munity planning ap- 
ply just the same to 
Hambridge as to Chi- 
cago—just as well to 
Nasby’s Crossroads 
as to Paris. 

The principles of 
art are always the 
same, but there are 
differences in appli- 
cation. The city 
planners talk a great 
deal about the width 
of streets. It would 
seem that a country 
town would hard- 
ly need such wide 
streets as a big city. 
Yet, as a matter of 
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fact, almost every prairie city from Buffalo 
to Denver, whether its population is five 
hundred or fifty thousand, has its streets 
wider than Broad way, New York, or Wash- 
ington Street, Boston—usually wider 
than Market Street, Philadelphia, or 
State Street, Chicago. Not only are the 
main streets of prairie towns wider than 
would be necessary in the shopping centre 
of a big metropolis, but all the rest of the 
streets are equally wide. This is a great 
waste of land and of paving, and an extra 
annual expense in maintenance. Civic art 
would suggest narrower streets, on the 
principle that the width of each street 
should be carefully adjusted to the traffic 
it has to carry. 

The city planners also talk a great deal 
about open spaces; the small town needs 
open spaces, too, though of a different 
character from those of the city. The 
New England village common is a very 
different affair from Madison Square, 
New York, or the Paseo in Kansas City, 
but it is quite as serviceable in its way. 
The big cities are striving to secure play- 
grounds, but boys and girls in the small 
cities must play, too, and there is no place 
provided. Civic art demands parks for 
the metropc.itan districts; but the little 
cities, and even the smallest country 
towns, need trees and grass and pleasant 
scenery within the public reach. Unfor- 
tunately, the little town cannot have a 
park system designed by a high-priced 
landscape gardener and administered by 
a well-trained superintendent. There 
must be other ways of providing these 
highly necessary graces for the smaller 
communities. 

Fortunately, it is possible to point out 
perfectly feasible and well-tried methods 
of securing these results. What is chiefly 
wanted is some local force to direct public 
sentiment and to secure such expert assist- 
ance as may be needed from time to time. 
One of the best local agencies for this kind 
of public service is the woman’s club. 
The efficiency of this type of organization 
has been proved over and over again. 
Many women’s clubs have begun by 
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(Top) Idealized cwic centre designed by Howard 

Shaw, architect, for Lake Forest. The fountain 

has all the beauty and dignity of the best in Venice. 

An attractive memorial with an effective foliage 
background. 


studying local history. This stimulates 
an interest in local affairs. Out of this 
interest grows a local pride; patriotism 
grows out of pride; and a genuine zeal for 
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public service follows hard after patriot- 
ism. Thus, everywhere, women’s clubs 
are laying aside the futile study of Art, 
meaning the works of Botticelli and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, and are entering heart and 
soul into the practise of civic art, meaning 
clean streets and attractive school grounds 
at home. The woman’s club may take 
the initiative in this work of community 
planning if no other leadership is avail- 
able, or it may act with other local socie- 
ties, or it may organize or galvanize or 
co-operate with a village improvement 
society. 

The unique type of village organization 
definitely designed for village service and 
carefully ‘adapted to village needs is the 
village improvement society. Naturally 
this is of New England origin and is most 
popular in its native land because there 
only is the American village recognized. 
This form of society, however, has proved 
so useful that it has been adopted even in 
some of the “cities” of the Middle West 
and Rocky Mountain states. It isa form 
of organization greatly to be encouraged, 
though it should never be introduced into 
any community where it will mean merely 
one more club in a town already clubbed 
to death. This kind of work has certain 
great advantages, aside from the superior 
adaptation of the form of organization. 
The work is concrete. Every man, wom- 
an and child can be given something 
to do. The propaganda does not spend 
itself in windy talk about civic ideals and 
social reform. For this reason it offers 
the very best opportunity for training a 
neighborhood in neighborly co-operation. 
A well-managed local improvement soci- 
ety will also teach its members another 
lesson of great value, viz., the uses of 
expert advice. Such help is usually neg- 
lected in America and in small towns 
probably more than anywhere else. But 
the village improvement society will en- 
gage a landscape architect to direct the 
plans for town beautification; they will 
secure a real highway engineer to look 
after the roads; they will have someone 
who knows how plan (Continued on page 312) 





Model schoolhouse for village or country built at 
Cornell University. 


Quiet viltage street with none of the defects of 
imitating the city. 





Amberst, Mass. 





























There is a happy blending of 
nationalities represented in thts 
picture (upper left). The chest ts 
American, made in Connecticut 
about 1680. The Jacobean wall- 
hanging is petit-pcint in all the 
lovely Gobelin colorings with yel- 
low cross-stitch background. The 
painting next to it is Spanish, and 
1s one of a pair of Troubadours. 
The table is American and so is 
the lamp upon it. The miniature 
is a French one by Bourdet, the 
large pitcher is English, and the 
other ornaments are Chinese, dat- 
ing from the Eighteenth Century. 
The candlesticks on the chest are 
Sheffield, and the vase between 
them is a piece of rare old Chinese 
glass. 





A Study in Effective Groupings 


Photographs by Charles Darling 


The originality of early American craftsmen is well illustrated in chest on frame (be- 
low) made in Ipswich, Mass., about 1680. Few of these have survived, partly on ac- 
count of their age and delicate construction; also they were not useful enough to be 
retained when they went out of fashion. 


The top lifts up, and there is only one 
drawer, on which ts carved the initials of the owners, Samuel and Hannab Appleton. 














The extreme height of these win- 
dows (upper right) is modified by 
the old gilt cornices and the deep 
valance on the silk hangings, also 
by the double-sash curtains of 
English casement cloth. The pair 
of cane-back chairs spent most of 
their long lives in Groton, Mass., 
and are made of American fruit- 
wood. The sconce for two candles 
is also American anda loyally dis- 
plays the national eagle at the top. 
It is always difficult to find a 
suitable place to hang the family 
miniatures, for they must be kept 
from the heat and also from too 
strong a light. This little group 
in the narrow space beneath the 
mirror is a happy solution of the 
problem. 
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The library table is American walnut, as is the mirror 
hanging over it. The sconces are wrought iron. The 
strip of old Italian needlework on the table is worked in 
golden brown, the color of the walls. The engraved 
pewter tea-caddy on extreme right is used for biscutts; the 
square box near it contains matches for the smoker, 
while the pewter figure is really a tobacco-jar well 
disguised. The bowl on the end holds a handful of 
pot-pourri, and the steel treasure-chest has a secret lock 
that makes it an ideal place to keep the keys of the house. 





The table is made of 
American oak and 
was brought from an 
old New Hampshire 
church, where it was 
used for communion. 
The plain strip of 
black velvet upon 1t 
is in keeping with 
its severely simple 
design, and serves to 
enhance the silver- 
gray tones of the four 
fine pieces of Water- 
ford glass and of the 
French crystal can- 
delabra and vases. 
Thetapestryis Flem- 
ish. The Charles II 
armchairs bear the 
emblem of the Resto- 
ration at the top, 
Cupids upholding 
the crown, and the 
seats have needle- 
work cushions. The 
pair of footstools are 
caned like the chairs. 











The hall bedroom that every city house of any age has 
on each floor has been utilized in this case to make a 
library addition to an upstairs sitting-room. The 
partition that divided the two rooms has been removed 
and the door opening into the ball from the smaller one 
has been closed, an oval window with leaded-glass 
panes being put in its place to light the stairway. 
Bookcases of a simple design, painted white to match 
the rest of the woodwork in the room, line the two 
walls, and over them hang old needlework pictures. 


















The first of the chickadee 
family to leave the nest. 


lease a building-site at Birdsacre 

from year to year, no one of them 
is more beloved than the cheerful, little 
black-capped chickadee. The chickadee 
is the first love of all beginners in bird- 
study. The very fact that he is one of our 
earliest attachments in the bird-world en- 
dears him to us the more since it is pro- 
verbial that man loves his old friends best. 

The popularity of chickadee is due in 
great degree to his accessibility. He re- 
mains with us the year round. He never 
changes his garb in youth or age, summer 
or winter, and he always announces his 
name in a gentle, confiding, cheerful way 
that is entirely captivating, as soon as he 
has the slightest opportunity. 

“. , piped a tiny voice hard by, 
Gay and polite, a cheerful cry, 
Chic-chicadeedee!” 
What more could the most obtuse novice 
in bird-lore demand of any bird? 

During the bitter winter weather, a bit 
of suet draws this animated “scrap of 
valor” to the lilac several times a day 
where his joyful chatter, “Suet-for-me! 
Chickadee, dee, dee!”’ gladdens many a 
prosy hour. But chickadee does more 
than cheer the landscape with his plump 
presence, and brighten one’s mental at- 
mosphere with his pretty refrains. Chick- 
adee renders valuable service these winter 
days. He eats the eggs of the moths that 
would Cestroy our fruit and foliage when 
he finds them hidden in the crevices of the 
bark and around the tender buds, and | 
have seen him attack the great, leathery 
cocoon of the Polyphemous moth on a 
frosty winter morning, tear a good-sized 
hole in it, and feast on the larva hidden so 
securely within. The mite of a bird that 


(C' the many and varied tenants that 


Tenants of Birdsacre 
By CORDELIA J. STANWOOD 


Photographs by the Author 


looks so helpless in the midst of a vast 
world of snow and ice, is doing the work 
it would take a wise man to accomplish, 


and he sings while he labors! How much 
we are indebted to this little friend in 
feathers! 

Last spring a pair of chickadees con- 
tinued to haunt the lilacs, the honeysuckle 
and the rosebushes around the house. On 
a morning in early May | heard one of 
them chittering so persistently, | glanced 
out the window of Birdsacre Cottage just 
in time to see a plump little bird with gray 
back, white wing-bars, black cap and 
chin, and white underparts tinged with 
the palest of buffy tints on the sides, bus- 
ily shredding a bit of cotton wadding. 
This the bird held down with her feet 


Baby black-capped chickadee. 
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Birdsacre, Ellsworth, 

Maine, where the black- 

capped chickadees build 

from year to year. These 

birds remain the year 
round. 





A baby chickadee who 
vever tired of posing. 






while tearing off fragments with her bill 
until the fluffy mass bulged out all around 
her beak. 

I say her, because the female bird is 
nearly always more gentle than the male 
bird, and rather more anxious to get the 
cradle ready for the pretty cream-white 
eggs with the minute brown freckles all 
over them. This jolly chickadee never 
ceased calling to her mate as she picked 
the cotton; therefore, | knew it must be 
Mrs. Chickadee. When she had gath- 
ered all her beak would hold, she flew to 
an apple tree near, and laid the cotton on 
a limb, where she again shredded it care- 
fully. Would that cotton ever be suffi- 
ciently fine and fluffy to furnish her dainty 
abode? 

By this time the mate was fluttering in 
and out of the apple tree, also, and the 
two twittering birds, the female bearing 
the cotton in her beak, flew away in the 
direction of some gray birches that grew 
along an old, stone wall above the cottage. 
There they disappeared. 

Instantly | dropped my work, opened 
the door, and stole away in the wake of 
the birds. Before many minutes | had 
reached the wall and was greatly elated to 
quickly discover a dilapidated birch-stub 
that | thought might be the abode of 
th® wee, brave homesteaders. Upon close 
inspection, however, it proved to have 
been occupied some previous spring. 
Nothing daunted, | continued along the 
wall, and a few minutes later came upon 
another stump, not unlike the first. The 


; top of the bole was about five feet above 


the ground and slanted toward the rising 
sun. Inthe strong morning light, I could 
see that the birds had hollowed it to the 
depth of about ten inches, and were 
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We are six 


lining it with fern down, fine hair, and 
some moss. The tuft of cotton batting 
had been dropped into the bottom, and 
was ready to be pressed into place, but the 
birds were nowhere around. They had 


undoubtedly gone for more lining stuffs. 
For a number of years | had been plan- 
ning to photograph some young chicka- 


dees. Here was a nest so charmingly sit- 
uated that it looked as if it had been made 
to my order! The old, weathered stump 


Mother black- 
capped chick- 
adee bringing 
crane flies to 
the nest. 











baby chickadees. 


stub, but at first could discern nothing. 
The cavity was so small at the base, | 
began to doubt that the birds were really 
occupying it. As I grew accustomed to 
the dim light, however, I discerned a 
bright eye regarding me intently. The 
brooding bird filled the nest so completely 
that she held her tail flat against the wall 
of the hutch. It resembled a bit of 
weathered stick! The bird was incubat- 
ing! Although I had visited the nest be- 


Listening to 
the cheery notes 
of mamma— 
“ Chick-a-dee- 
dee-dee!” 





against the lichen-cov- 
ered wall, presided over 
by two merry chickadees 
was indeed a_ subject 
worthy of the camera. 
So, very happy, | re- 
turned to my work, but 
said nothing of the pretty 
secret the old stub by the 
stone wall was guarding 
so carefully. 

I had found chickadees 
nesting so many times, | 
knew about what their 
plans were. It was neces- 
Sary to visit them only 
occasionally to keep in 
touch with their home 
affairs. 

The nineteenth day of 





fore, | never had seen an 
egg. The chickadees are 
so cautious that the fe- 
male, after laying an egg, 
draws the lining materials 
over it carefully before 
leaving the nest. And not 
content with these precau- 
tions, although the nest 
is in a deep, dim hole in 
an old weathered stump, 
the last spot in the world 
where one would think of 
looking for a softly cush- 
ioned seraglio, the care- 
ful parent birds begin to 
brood soon after the first 
egg is laid, each taking his. 
turn at the task. The 
chickadee mates share 
all (Continued on page 314) 








May, I peeped into the 












Though the adobe (left) is fast 
crumbling to ruins, the bells of 
the main facade still bespeak 
their Spanish origin. 


San Gabriel, the most popular 
of the Missions, is the Amer- 
7can Ober-Ammergan, the scene 
of The Mission Play. San Ga- 





















Old Missions of 
California 


By FLORENCE M. PETTEE 
Photographs by Author 















San Carlos—at Carmel-by- 
the Sea—was Fra Junipero 
Serra’s favorite among all the 
Missions. Its lines are severe- 
ly austere and altogether lovely. 


briel’s architectural lines, with 
its recessed windows, niches 
and leaning lines, is softly 
charming, with the mellowness 
which only age can bestow. 








The ‘‘marching”’ arches of 
San Juan Capistrano are 
justly renowned for their 
architectural loveliness. A 
sky, vast and blue, through 
whose living air the Cali- 
fornian sun pours golden 
radiance, frames these 
tawny walls. 


The Moorish note is here 
(oval) strongly accented in 
the arched patio with the 
quaintly tropical gardens. 
Stevenson, wandering 
down the coast, lingered by 
these walls, dreaming of 
the vanished and romantic 
past. 





























Darling 





W bite Colonial house with cottage doorway. 


— ~ 


The ends are red brick and the roof is a gray-green slate. 


Adapting Old Style to Modern Conditions 
Frank A. & Frederic M. Kendall, Architects. 
and practically forms an enlargement of 


the living-room. The glazed porch is bal- 
anced by an open porch at the north end, 


HE principal problem in building ple Colonial porch and vestibule. At 
this home was to adapt a Colonial the south end of the house is a glazed 








design to modern-living conditions. 


This has been 
successfully 
done. A more 
comfortable 
and better ar- 
ranged house 
would be hard 
to conceive; 
yet none of the 
old-time at- 
mosphere has 
been sacri- 
ficed. : 

The front of 
the house faces 
west.A 
brick-paved 
walk leads 
from the 
Street to a sim- 


Looking through 
from the hall into 
the dining-room. 
The walls are 
paneled white; 
the rug is two- 
tone mulberry. 


porch which serves in winter asa sun-parlor 
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opening from 
the dining- 
room and serv- 
ing as a family 
entrance from 
the drive which 
leads from the 
street to a two- 
car garage in 
the rear. 

The front of 
the house is 
covered with 
wide clap- 
boards in the 
old-fashioned 
way and is 
painted white. 
The blinds are 
green. The 


The dominating 
tone in the hang- 
ings ts also. mul- 
berry. The old 
candlesticks came 


from a house 


on Beacon Hill. 
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ends of the house are of brick veneer, 
and the roof is a green-slate gambrel 
roof, adopted rather than the simpler 
gable roof for the sake of the better 
attic space that it affords. 

A fence on the street-line, contem- 
plated but not yet built, will tend to 
accentuate the long, low effect de- 
sred and to carry out still further 
the Colonial idea. 





ONE END OF LIVING-ROOM 


The main idea in carrying out the color 
scheme of the house was to keep walls neu- 
tral, having the color in the furnishings. 
Here (below) we have one end of the living- 
room with a glimpse of the sunny breakfast 
room beyond. The walls are café-au-lait 
in color; at the windows are Portuguese 
linen hangings which bring in all the old 
colors. The oak floors are stained very dark. 


FIRST FLOOR 











a DREAKFAST 
KITCHEN ree 


Darling 2B" on® 
UPSTAIRS SITTING ROOM ieee — 3 oor 
A cozy little upstairs sitting-room, with sunshine all the day. Here, too, we have the 
same plain soft color for walls. The figured hangings, wing chair, two-tone blue rug 
and the blue upholstered rocking-chair give the color. A very useful closet is built 
at each side of the fireplace. 


THE Halt. + LIVING ROOM 
One enters a spacious hall through which the morning sun pours in from the eastern mie 
windows of the breakfast porch. A good idea of balance 1s shown 1n the bannister- 
back chairs and the old mirrors against the wall. We have kept the same plain soft oe 
tone in regard to walls throughout the lower floor. e 
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The owners of this house kept a 
scrap book for several years in which 
they pasted all pictures of exteriors 
and interiors and various details such 
as fireplaces, lighting fixtures, etc., 
found in magazines which appealed 
tothem. Even samples of colors and 
materials for the draperies and furni- 
ture coverings were collected long 
before the house was actually built. 


THE SUN PORCH 


The sun porch (below) has a southwest ex- 
posure. We have kept the walls and cur- 
tains plain, as thewicker furnitureis painted 
black and upholstered in flowered cretonne, 
which has a background of black. The 
flowers, of which we always have many, add 
a brilliant bit of color. The tiles and rug 
are a shade or two darker than the sand- 
colored walls. 


SECOND 
FLOOR 


SLECPING 
porcn 


CHAMBER 
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TWO VIEWS OF 


furniture is also black and gold. 


THE BREAKFAST-ROOM 


The colorings of the breakfast-room are the same as those of the sun porch, and the 
The ivy, grown in a window-box and a flower-pot, 
and climbing the lattice-work at the side of the room, is an attractive feature. The shelf 
over the radiator which extends across the windows provides for other plants. An 
additional touch of color is found in the highly colored painted tray on the side table. 
This room bas the early morning sun. A glimpse of the garden in winter is seen in the 


view below. 
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A peasant type of clock 

which is common on the 

continent and in the British 

Isles. It is painted blue, 

with scarlet flower-sprays 
in each spandrel. 











Shaker milkpan of 
brown pottery, darker 
brown faience jars, 
syrup-jug and yellow 
custard-cups, much 
like the ones at the 
Aldrich House at 
Portsmouth. 








My Kitchen 


Last But Not Least Important Room in Webster Cottage, Hanover, New Hampshire 


By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


F you had sat with me in my kitchen 
this afternoon, my warm yellow- 
brown kitchen with its gay braided 

rugs and its gayer red geraniums; sat 
there and rocked in the stencil rocker 
while my kettle hummed on the stove 
and, outside, the snow sifted and tinkled 
against the window panes and whitened 
all of the world—well, | am sure you 
would have loved it as much as I do. 

Now | must confess frankly that | do 
not care for a laboratory-like kitchen, a 
sterilized-looking place, though at first 
| did begin with aspirations and a bou- 
doir decoration, all blue and white. Oh, 
my inexperience! But | soon learned 
how brief and transitory are all such 
delicate painted pleasures; how long and 
cold and frozen a winter here could be; 
and how warm and cheering | might 
make my kitchen with a brown and 
yellow livery; a yellow that 
had the tone quality of 
those old mixing-bowls; a 
brown with just enough 
red to brighten it and keep 
from looking chocolate-y. 
You see, | had to create 
interest in an utterly unin- 
teresting room. 

My kitchen represents 
the new and rather prosaic 
ell that took the place of 
the rambling, picturesque 
sheds and outhouses which 
straggled half across the 
dooryard, and which had 
crumbled beyond any pos- 
sibility of repair. That 
Eighteenth Century kitch- 
en was wide and ample, 

Draped with the red-and- 

white cloth, the table makes 

you think of home and 
mother. The rocker is the 


most comfortable chair inthe 
world! It dates about 1830. 


with queer little nooks and corners, and | would have loved so 
to play with it, restore it, keep it in outward semblance what it 
used to be. My kitchen today is trim and compact (ten by 
twelve feet), with a good-sized pantry opening from it, two 
windows (a third in the pantry), five doors and no imagination 
whatsoever. That quality it was my task to supply, and this is 
how | did it. 

Of course, my color-scheme established at once the decorating 
truth that | wished to present; a kitchen that should be warm 
and cheerful with a sense of simple joys and homely intimacy, 
rather like a crock of spice cookies or a pan of hot gingerbread. 
| had merely to elaborate it, to gather accessories that should 
continue the feeling, to take creams that deepened to yellows, 
and yellows that softened to browns, and black, with little 
touches of gilt; to make, in short, a kitchen that would be pleas- 
ant to sit and knit in while | waited for my dinner to cook, for 
the domestic pauses between maids grow longer and longer, 
and it is but wisdom to prepare for the inevitable. 

When you come in from the dining-room and shut the door | 
think you will see precisely what | mean. (By the way, I’m 
rather proud of that door, because it’s the old one, made just 
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Cider-jug and faience bean-pot brought from Scotland, and 
cider-mugs which are on shelf above the table. Entire lot 
cost something less than three dollars. 


Bennington jugs used for cider and vinegar and molasses 
and maple syrup, and crocks for cookies and doughnuts. 
Made in the early Nineteenth Century. 


of two broad planks, 
one fourteen, the oth- 
er seventeen inches 
wide. They don't 
build doors like that 
any more.) I won- 
der what you would 
notice first: my clock 
or my rocker or my 
rugs? Or my red 
geraniums on the 
window-ledge or my 
cider-mugs or my old 
Tole-ware? Let’s 
“play” | am taking 
you round the room 
and showing you. 
There’s my big 
braided rug in front 
of the door, effective 
with its wide and 
heavy strands and its 
blendings of yellow 
and red and black. 
If | had designed it 
and had it made for 
me | couldn’t have 
achieved anything 
more adapted to the 
place where it now 





My curtains 
take the yellow of 
the rug and the 
greenof the gera- 
nium leaves and 
weave them into 
a fabricthat Cal- 
dicott himself 


l’mrather proud 
of the door lead- 
ing into dining- 
room. It is made 
of two broad 
planks, one four- 
teen, the other 
seventeen inches 


ago, and | couldn’t 
have used more than 
nine and a half yards. 

Then there’s my 
rocker: cane-seated, 
cane-backed, the 
most comfortable 
chair in the world. 
This last statement 
| am sure of because 
the family, who of- 
ten revile me for my 
straight, uncom- 
promising, old- 
fashioned chairs, all 
fight to sit in this one. 
The stencil for the 
top is full of color and 
delightfully unusual; 
the frame of the seat 
and the front stretch- 
er are all patterned 
with a mellow design, 
dim goldy-green, for 
the most part, 
though the top has 
touches of crimson, 
and, when the light 
catches it just right, 
a lustrous under- 
bloom that reminds 





lies. Indeed, | doubt ight have used 
in his quaint 


if | could have 
thought out its heavy 
suitability, the outside braided, the 
inner strip closely knitted. And | 
bought it for seventy-five cents at a 
rainy-day auction in the hills, an 
auction where there was nothing ap- 
parently but iron beds and Victorian 
maple bureaus until | found this 
cheerful rug crumpled up and bun- 
dled away in one corner. My geran- 
iums catch the twinkle of red and my 
straight-hanging curtains (thank 
goodness, my windows though not 
old are small-paned!) take the yel- 
low of the rug and the green of the 
geranium leaves and weave them 
into a fabric that Caldicott himself 
might have used in his quaint and 
charming drawings. Yet the mate- 
rial was not expensive (twenty-five 
cents a yard), for | bought it ages 


drawings. 


wide. They do 
not build doors you of old lacquer. 








we ties em. I got it for three dol- 


lars and a half at an auction, the 
most rural auction | ever attended, 
and, because of that naive simplic- 
ity, one of the most interesting 
gatherings | remember seeing. 
There were other good things that 
went for little or nothing, too: old 
pressed glass and china—one farmer 
remarking scornfully that he would- 
n’t give a cow’s tail for all the 
old ‘‘crockery” there was there—a 
lovely astral lamp, more chairs, a 
few drawn-in rugs and one or two 
interesting chests. And | got a 
stunning black-and-gold bas-relief 
mirror, one of the handsomest of 
this type that | have seen, for eleven 
dollars and a half. F bought 
another glass for five dollars, a great 
big one with (Continued on page 320) 








Furnishing the 
Servants’ Rooms 


By HANNA TACHAU 
Photographs by M. E. Hewitt 


7 OW to get and keep our servants”’ 
has become a topic of universal 
interest. Almost every angle of 

the subject has been touched upon and 

debated, but it seems to me that the very 
human side of providing adequately for 
their personal comfort, so that they may 
be happy and contented in their daily 
environment, has been more or less dis- 
regarded. If we stop to consider, we will 
find that a maid spends the major part 
of her life in two rooms, the kitchen and 
her own apartment. Is it not due her 
then, that some provision should be made 
for making her leisure hours more pleasant 

—some place supplied where she can re- 

ceive her friends and escape for a time 

from the scene of her daily routine? 

In the house of ordinary size there is 
no such thing as a servants’ hall. The 
architect probably had it in mind when 
he made his tentative sketches, but it was 
the first thing to be eliminated by the 
owner when costs had to be reduced. But 
we must face the facts that the day is 
long past when we can banish our ser- 
vants to cold cheerless attics or stow them 
away in dark basements. Of course, each 
house presents its own problem; but it 
is our duty to solve this problem with 
as much thought and care as possible. 


A room admirably suited to the purpose for which it was arranged. 


When buildinga large, pretentious home, 
this is not difficult. Each maid has her 
own room, with a common bath and sit- 
ting-room, the only drawback being that 
these quarters are apt to be too large 
and luxurious, requiring too much labor 
to keep them clean. The ideal suite con- 
sists of a small bedroom for each maid, 
with adequate closet space, without long 
connecting corridors that mean so much 
work to sweep or scrub. The smaller 
house, however, has but a limited number 


The window is draped with 


simple muslin curtains with wide draperies of the cretonne. 








The plain-tone walls set off the dainty figured 

cretonne draperies and covered chair very effec- 

tively. Note also the use of cretonne on the 

screen and the pillow cover. The furniture used 
may be painted to order. 


of rooms which must meet the needs of 
the entire family. Often, one room must 
be shared by two maids and this close 
proximity is apt to give rise to many 
bickerings, for it is difficult for two peo- 
ple with perhaps entirely different tastes 
and temperament to occupy so limited a 
space, but when it is unavoidable, it can 
be made ever so much pleasanter if each 
maid is provided with a single bed, and 
if there is no bath on that floor, individual 
washstands. A screen, too, will often 
supply the longed-for privacy. 

The maids’ room is often located by 
necessity upon the top floor. If this is 
the case, hers should be chosen with 
thought to her comfort, and not be left 
tochance as in the case of one home, where 
the mistress selected the room with the 
southern and western exposures for the 
store-room because it had a large closet 
with many shelves, in which she saw happy 
possibilities for storing away household 
articles, and because the light and sunshine 
would minimize the danger of an invasion 
of moths. That the maid resented her 
cheerless apartment with its cold northern 
winds and bleak outlook was both a sur- 
prise and annoyance to her mistress. 

In some of the smaller houses a break- 
fast room, a summer kitchen or an en- 
closed porch can sometimes be utilized for 
the maids’ sitting-room, especially if the 
kitchen is small. This arrangement may 
be difficult to manage, but in the end may 
bring about the adjustment necessary to 
domestic peace. Sometimes in basement 
houses the large front basement room is 
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The same style of furniture is used in this room 

as in the room below; painted differently, how- 

ever. How much more effective is the bedspread 

of the plain material with the figured strip than 
an all-figured spread would be. 


given over to the maids for a sitting-room; 
or, when the room is very large and bright, 
it can be divided by curtains into two 
rooms, the beds being put in the rear 
behind portiéres, the other end of the 
room being furnished as a sitting-room. 

As for furnishing these rcoms, they 
should above all other things be irre- 
proachable in their simplicity, for simplic- 
ity spells not only good taste but offers 
the best opportunity for securing clean- 
liness. Enameled metal beds are, perhaps, 
the most satisfactory ones to buy for such 
a room, for they are essentially hygienic 
and the paint can be renewed when they 
begin to look shabby. Good springs and 
mattresses are necessary for comfort and 
in the long run are more economical than 
the cheaper grades that soon sag and grow 
lumpy. They should also be provided 
with warm bedclothes, and though the 
muslins may be of a cheaper, coarser 
quality, they should be kept in as good 
condition and renewed as often as the 
other household linens. 

The furniture in this room should be as 
limited as is compatible with convenience 
and comfort. I mention this advisedly, 
because it was not so very long ago that 
a housewife felt no compunction in using 
this room as a sort of hospital for decrepid 
and invalided furniture of all kinds— 
chairs and tables that had lost an arm or a 
leg or old pieces that were past their use- 
fulness. Such dilapidated objects, be- 
sides being dust-catchers, give such an 
untidy appearance to a room, that a maid 
loses all pride in her surroundings. When 


ee 








furniture cannot be mended and trans- 
formed into respectability, it should be 
disposed of and a few simple substantial 
pieces secured that are both appropriate 


and attractive. Furniture, painted in 
some light color, is very cheerful and 
its smooth surfaces can easily be rubbed 
with a damp cloth when soiled. The 
once popular golden oak sets have 
fortunately been supplanted by others 
which, though equally inexpensive, are fin- 
ished in soft harmonious tones. A bureau 
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or chiffonier, a few comfortable chairs and 
a table to hold a work-basket and the small 
odds and ends are all that are required. 
The ideal way of treating the walls is to 
paint them some neutral tint, but this is 
not always feasible when the plaster is 
not in good condition, so we must again 
resort to paper. Though it must neces- 
sarily be inexpensive, the design need not 
be bold nor the color aggressive, but it 
can be chosen with the idea of making as 
quiet and restful a background as we have 
insisted upon having for the other rooms 
inthe house. Some decorators recommend 
glazed papers such as are sometimes used 
in bathrooms, that ‘can be wiped with a 
damp cloth when soiled, but the shiny 
surface is not very attractive for a bed- 
room. Plain oatmeal papers or those 
with an indefinable pattern are more to 
be desired. There are many maids who 
take pride in displaying a few pictures 
and photographs of their own or a few 
other personal belongings. If these things 
make their little retreat seem more home- 
like to them, why discourage them? Let 
us see, rather, that they have a pleasant 
background upon which to display them. 
Heavy carpets should also be discarded 
for they are too difficult to keep clean. 
Floors can be either painted, varnished or 
waxed. If stained a neutral tone, one 
should be chosen that is not too dark in 
color, avoiding a too flagrant display of 
dust. A number of small rugs make a 
practical floor covering, for they can be 
frequently shaken and aired, but if greater 
warmth is desired, a larger carpet-rug 
can be used to cover the greater part of 
the room. Old-fashioned rag rugs are in 
great demand, for (Continued on page 316) 


An unusually striking room. The only question in using this type of draperies and covering is 
whether one living in the room for a long period might weary of it. 












































International 


The house on a farm near Jacksonburg, Butler County, Ohio, 
where Governor James M. Cox was born March 31, 1870. 


Homes and Birthplaces of 


THE HARDING RESIDENCE 
IN WASHINGTON 


(Right) The Washington resi- 
dence of United States Senator 
Warren G. Harding, the Re- 
publican nominee for Presi- 
dent, at 2314 Wyoming Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. Formerly 
owned by Mr. D. J. Callahan. 
George N. Ray, Washington, 
D. C., was the architect. 


International 





International 


The humble birthplace of Senator Warren G. Harding. He was 


born on the Harding farm near Blooming Grove, Ohio, in 1865. 


Our Presidential Nominees 
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GOVERNOR COX’S HOME 


“ Trail’s End’’—The home of 
Governor Cox, in Dayton, Ohio. 

This house was built in nine- 
teen sixteen and nineteen seven- 
teen from plans of Oswald C. 
Hering and Douglas Fitch, 
architects. Mr. Herring is 
also responsible for the color 
scheme of the rooms in this 
house. 























Suggestive of the Cottage Type 


Loring & Phipps, Architects 





HE architect 

has achieved 

here some- 
thing of the intimate 
and small effect usu- 
ally found in the cot- 
tage; yet the house 
itself, in size and ar- 
rangement, is not in 
reality a cottage. 
The plan has quitean 
amplelook. The 
sizes of rooms are not 
given; but the ar- 
rangement of the 
rooms indicates that 
they are by no means 
small, and, certainly, 
there are a greater 
number of them 
than in the usual cot- 
tage. No mere cot- 
tage ever has two 
staircases. Very few 
cottages have a hall 
separating living- 
from dining-rooms; 
and not many have 
theserviceaccommo- =?" 
dations shown in this plan. What, then, is the 
secret of the intimacy which the architect has 
achieved? 

It is undoubtedly to be found in the exterior. 
Partly, it is due to the setting. The grounds are 
a part of the house. The planting is intimately 
related to the walls and, placed against them as 
it is, cuts down their seeming height. But this 
is not all. Probably only the architect himself 
can tell his secret; but we can spy out some part 
of it. He has lowered his eaves, for one thing; 








so we should find, 
on the inside, that 
some of the walls are 
low. But, once on 
the inside, we dis- 
cover that he has 
concealed this fact 
by building his clos- 
ets out into the room 
on these sides where 
the low walls occur. 
He has preserved his 
cross-draft in the 
rooms, by cutting 
dormers into the roof, 
and he has discount- 
ed this architectural 
vagary by putting 
inconspicuous roofs 
on them. Then, he 
has made his win- 
dows quite large and 
has used them, in the 
front anyway, in 
groups; and the large 
windows make the 
walls seem smaller 
than they are in 
comparison. The 
large entrance arch and the bay above it make 
perhaps for the same deceptive end. And after 
all we have probably failed to discover the real 
secret of the intimacy of the house. We should 
take the house to have been based on English 
models—at any rate, in its detail; though the 
plan can hardly be called English and the ex- 
terior has a symmetry of arrangement not 
often found in English work. The character of 
the exterior follows in general that of the 
plan irrespective of any particular type. 
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The Home of Dr. Albert C. Snell, Rochester, New York 


Clement R. Newkirk, Architect 


HE unusual site is always a 

challenge to the home- 

builder or his architect. The 
house that should properly be de- 
signed for it is not often the simple 
house. There must be considered, 
not only the common questions of 
entrance and orientation, but the 
more uncommon questions of irreg- 
ular lot-lines and uneven contours. 
The unusual site leads directly, 
therefore, to the unusual house. 

This house is unusual, to start 
with, in the plan. The ell is set at 
an oblique angle with the body of 
the house, and the garage in a sim- 
ilar relation to the ell. The un- 
common arrangement of masses is 
due, the architect says, to “‘a sharp 
curve and a rather decided drop in 
the road.’”’ Accepting this begin- 
ning, the architect has carried 
further the tendency toward irreg- 
ularity in plan, by projecting a 
large bay window from the living- 
room and in accenting the entrance 
by a similar strong projection on 
the first story. 

The architect undoubtedly had 
in mind from the start, as proto- 
type for his design, the much liked 
modern English exterior. In any 
case, the plan which he developed 
called for this style of work and he 
has given it to us in his final result. 
Modern English work is notable 
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for its easy assimilation of irregu- 
larities, in both site and resultant 
plan. Indeed, these very irregu- 
larities, successfully used, become a 
part of the charm of the English 
house. Whocan say thata rigid and 
equal size and spacing of the open- 
ings in the walls here shown would 
be as attractive as the ones used? 

The stucco walls and the tile 
roof are equally typical of the style, 
and are successfully handled. The 
natural color of the stucco has for 
contrast and accent the color of the 
chimney, which is echoed in the 
brick used around windows and 
doors. The roof is in contrast, 
both in color and value, with the 
walls, and both roof and walls are 
in contrast with the background of 
trees, shrubs and lawn. As a re- 
sult the house is conspicuously set. 

The interior of the house adheres, 
as it should, to, the English style. 
The woodwork is of oak and the 
walls of trowel-finished plaster. 
The contrast idea is used here as on 
the exterior: the dark value of the 
oak and light value of the plaster 
each gaining in importance by 
contrast with the other. The 
walls again are contrasted with 
dark values in the floor. The 
living-room is finished with cork 
tile and the other first-story floors 
with large-size red quarry tile. 
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These interiors continue a grow- 
ing tendency to employ a 
troweled-finish plaster as the 
background for decorative effects. 
Plaster thus used bas an interest 
in itself in the minute uneven- 
esses of its surface; and in its 
neutral color and light value 
affords an excellent contrast to 
hangings, furniture or pictures. 
The architect has bere contrast- 
ed bis walls with the oak of the 
wood finish and with the dark 
value and strong color of his 
floors. He bas followed English 
models in bis detail and general 
design as he did on the exterior 
of the house. The decorator, or 
owner, has taken up the contrast 
idea in his use of hangings, 
furniture, coverings, rugs, etc.; 
and the wood furniture has a 
conspicuous placing against the 
lighter walls. It has been ob- 
jected that plaster walls have the 
effect of making an interior cold 
and hard; but these pictures do 
not verify this objection. It will 
be found on study that plaster 
can be made as homelike and in- 
timate in effect as the wall-paper 
usually employed, but if these re- 
sults are to be achieved, the plaster 
must be something different from 
ordinary plaster and must be used 
with taste and discrimination. 
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Planting the Home Grounds— VIII 


October Planting for April Blooms 


By 


NE of the greatest opportunities for adding beauty and 
variety to the surroundings of the average American 
home is that of a more general planting of the spring- 

flowering bulbs. This is especially true in northern states where 
the showing of tulips, daffodils and related blossoms is much 
less than in our southern regions. These blossoms are the first 
harbingers of spring, and they give a welcome touch to the 
village and city landscape wherever they appear. 

The only way to have a successful showing of these spring 
blossoms is to prepare for it by planting in autumn, and October 
is the best of all the months for getting these bulbs into the 
ground. Many of them are not 
expensive, and, fortunately, in 
every group there are certain vari- 
eties of great beauty to be obtained 
at small cost. For outdoor plant- 
ing it is better to have an effective 
mass of one sort than a lot of in- 
dividual blossoms of many kinds. 
Consequently, it is better to buy 
the bulbs by the hundred and get 
the benefit of the reduction in price 
when they are bought in this way. 
Most dealers will sell fifty at the 
hundred rate, so that you can have 
a hundred bulbs of two varieties as 
easily as when they are all of one 
variety. It is an excellent plan 
for Garden Clubs or Women’s 
Clubs or other organizations to 
pool their issues and order the 
bulbs from the seed-houses by the 
thousand, thus getting a still lower 
price. 

Many amateurs do not under- 
stand the reason why these bulbs 
must be planted in autumn. It is 
this: the flower buds are already 
formed in the centre of the bulbs, 
and much of the material for their 
growth is stored up in its thickened 
tissues. In order that the blossom 
may develop in perfection it is 
necessary for the bulb to grow a 
good root system which will fur- 
nish the additional nutriment for 
the production of leaves and flow- 
ers. Inthe long ages past these bulbs have acquired the seasonal 
habit of send'ng out their roots in the fall before the ground freezes 
and then resting, quietly awaiting for the spring sunshine in 
order to send up their quick show of leaves and flowers. Con- 
sequently, when we plant our tulips or daffodils in October, 
they immediately begin to send out their roots which reach a 
length of several inches before winter and remain in a dormant 
condition until spring. Then they renew their growth and send 
up the blossoms. As the blossoms go by, seed-pods may develop 
if the flowers have not been cut off, and the leaves continue to 
grow for several weeks. During this time of leafy growth the 
plant isstoring up new food supplies for another season and is also 
developing flower-buds. About midsummer the leaves become 
brown and die, having accomplished their allotted work. This 
process is called “ripening off.’”’ It is followed by several weeks 
when the bulb has neither roots nor leaves and is simply under- 
going a resting period in preparation for another start in autumn. 





Daffodils used as a border. 





























Its only drawback in 

being set so near the house is that there is a period 

after the blossoms have gone and the leaves turned 
yellow when it is unattractive. 
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Obviously if the bulb which has blossomed in spring is to re- 
main permanently productive of its floral beauty it must be al- 
lowed to develop these leaves and not have them cut off before 
they have served their purpose of storing food. This is the rea- 
son why we cannot successfully grow crocuses year after year 
in a lawn which is kept mowed throughout the season. The 
crocus leaves are cut off before they have had a chance to 
develop new bulbs. 

In consequence of this necessity for the ripening of the 
leaves of these spring-flowering bulbs when they are growing 
outdoors we must plant them only in certain situations. They 
are beautiful when naturalized on 
grassy slopes where the grass does 
not need to be cut until summer 
or in partial shade where the 
grass need not be trimmed too 
early. They are also among the 
most desirable of all flowers for 
border gardens and for planta- 
tions of shrubbery. They may, 
of course, be planted in formal 
beds, although for the home 
grounds this is the least beauti- 
ful of the ways in which they may 
be used. 

The most important of the 
spring-flowering bulbs are these: 
crocuses, daffodils—and various 
other forms of narcissus including 
the jonquils, tulips and Dutch 
hyacinths. 

The crocuses are the earliest 


Crocuses are among the most desirable 
of all flowers for border gardens. They 
are also beautiful when planted on 
grassy slopes where the grass does not 
need to be cut too early. 











of the garden 
flowers. They 
send up their 
spear-like 
leaves and then 
their beautiful 
blossoms beside 
the lingering 
banks of snow, 
and give in 
February a 
promise of the 
beauty of May. 
They are so 
easy to grow 
that one needs 
(Cont'd on p. 326) 
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The so-called Poetaz hybrid narcissus 1s a comparatively 
new flower. It combines characteristics of Poet’s narcissus 
and Paper-White narcissus. 


These blossoms bave been the inspiration of poets since the 

dawn of civilization. Poeticus is one of the most popular 

for home gardens. It is particularly charming when placed 
beside a pool. 
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The Inglescombe Pink Tulip is a beautiful flower with sal- 
mon pink petals, each curiously marked at the base with a 
blotch of pale blue. 


A bulb border in May! What awealth of beauty! Narcissi, 

Darwin tulips, grape hyacinths and a host of other beautiful 

blossoms, vying with one another to fill the eye of the beholder 
with visions long to be remembered. 














Nursery Window Gardening 


By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


HEN the luxuriance of 
the summer bloom 
and foliage yields to 
the stern tyranny of the drop- 
ping thermometer, the salvage 





miniature forest-covered 
mountain peaks; and wonder- 
ful mossy pots of lovely vivid 
green may be obtained by 
lightly sowing this same grass 
seed in pots of earth. If you 





of the vanished season seems 
more and more precious and 
appreciated. Our few—or many—house-plants, no matter how 
insignificant and minute, take on value and beauty in our eyes, 
and any bit of conserved greenery becomes a thing of interest 
and importance. The care of our window gardens becomes our 
chief after-breakfast concern, and a recreation rather than a 
duty. 

It has been my experience that the children often want to 
help in the watering and tending, thus early showing that con- 
tinuance and increase in the love and care for growing things 
which it should be one of our chief concerns to foster in the out- 
door season. Why not suggest to them and make possible a 
window garden of their own, in nursery or some available space, 
or at least allow them to plan, manage and care for some easily 
compassed bit of floral adornment or greenery which shall be 
either beautiful or interesting—or both—in itself, and of even 
greater value in contributing to the children’s pleasure, and 
affording worthwhile occupation of their sometimes hard-to-fill 
leisure? 

My first recollection of a child’s delight in even very insignifi- 
cant winter largesse along this line, is my admiration of the tiny 
bright-red beet-leaves and small feathery green sprigs sprouting 
from the carrot-tops in the late winter, when these humble vege- 
tables were brought up from the cellar for culinary use, and of 
the fascination of combining them into minute bouquets for our 
dolls’ tables. My mother—an ardent lover of any sort of natural 
beauty, and a wizard as to her success in making everything 
grow which she touched—taught us to make tiny hanging bas- 
kets out of large carrots, which used to amaze and delight us 
when the feathery leaves curled up over the bright orange 
basket. I am sure that children of the present day will equally 
enjoy trying this simple experiment. Cut off two or three 
inches of the large end of big carrots, hollow out the middle of 
the cut end, make a cup, and suspend by three strong threads to 
an encircling one tied tightly around the top. Hang in a sunny 
window—as a tiny hanging basket—and keep the cup filled with 
water. Soon the feathery leaves (select a carrot which has al- 
ready begun to sprout) will curl upwards and increase, to the 
great delight and interest of the children. The making of these 
baskets may absorbingly occupy an hour or so of some rainy 
holiday, and if each child likes to make the experiment, competi- 
tion as to results will add to the interest. An inch or two may 
also be cut from the tops of carrots and set in a saucer of water, 
when the ieaves will develop into a lovely miniature fern-like 
plant. Beet-tops will develop in a similar manner. 

We also used to plant morning-glory seeds on rounds of thin 
cotton batting cut to fit and laid on the top of the water with 
which a common tumbler was nearly filled. Soon the seeds 
would swell, burst and begin to grow; developing, as time passed, 
tiny leaves, and at last—wonder of wonders !—minute, fairy-like 
flowers, the size of acent piece. Nothing lovelier can be imagined! 
Of course, these flowers are few and far between enough to make 
them doubly valued. These tumbler gardens are particularly 
adapted to the nursery window. Cress and mustard seed may 
be similarly sown on flannel laid on the water, developing lovely 
and particularly brilliant greenery. Cones, which the children 
will delight in gathering (induce them to pick up enough to fill 
the wood-basket or trim the laid fires occasionally to surprise 
Mother), may be sown with grass seed, suspended by strong 
threads, and sprinkled daily, and will soon develop into 


have a canary, he will surely 
appreciate a daily salad supplied from this source. ; 

I have often suggested the little moss-gardens made by filling 
big flower-pot saucers or shallow pottery dishes with tiny ferns, 
glowing red berries, and every lovely wild-wood thing you can 
find. Let the children make one of these and care for it during 
the winter, sprinkling it daily and occasionally setting it in the 
sun, if a bright window can be spared. They will delight in the 
delicate sprouting vines and plants; but be sure to tell them to 
hide in the moss a chestnut and acorn or two and learn from the 
swelling, bursting shell and the sprouting of the plantlet, the 
beginning of the giant oak or chestnut tree. No more compelling 
magic in the world! The appearance of the slender stem, 
embryo leaves which slowly unfold, and the rapid, fascinating 
growth will delight the children through the entire winter. 
They may plant the tiny tree in the spring on some “occasion;” 
and who knows but that some of them may yet sit under its 
branches! Suggest, when getting material for these little gardens, 
obtaining, if possible, one or two of the rarer varieties of growing 
things which will thrive in such conditions—as, for instance, a 
root or two of gold thread or herb Robert, or a plant of the 
lovely trailing arbutus. A small bit of pitcher plant is almost 
prettier and more interesting than anything obtainable; and 
minute green pitchers will start, as spring approaches, contrast- 
ing effectively with the rich dark red of the parent root. 

In the early spring take the children for a trip afield; search 
for the sunniest corner of some protected rocky slope, and sharp 
and knowing eyes will detect the early violet root and minute 
moss-like leaves of the houstonia and perhaps a fern root or two. 
Establish these collected treasures in a saucer of moss, set in the 
hottest, sunniest window and keep well watered—and see what 
you shall see! An early spring saucer garden is one of the very 
loveliest floral arrangements possible. Later on, but before the 
spring show bursts upon us with its lavish embarassment of 
riches, encourage the children to take up and bring home well- 
grown roots of blossoming violets and houstonia—not forgetting 
the enchanting white scented violets and the yellow ones—to 
come to perfection in the house. They make exquisite centre- 
pieces for the dining-table, changing almost from meal to meal, 
and thus possessing the additional attraction of novelty. In the 
living-room they are equally lovely, and nothing is so welcome 
to the invalid or shut-in as this little bit of early spring brought 
indoors to them. You will find that the children can collect 
material for and arrange these miniature gardens almost as well 
—sometimes better!—than the grown-ups; and often the first 


. Stirrings of a love for all Nature and the vast Open containing 
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treasures unknown, to enrich later one’s whole after life, are 
aroused by such small beginnings as the encouragement of 
childrens’ tastes and tendencies in this direction. 

Older children will find delight in a Wardian case, which is, 
after all, only an ambitious name for any glass-covered container 
of small plants in which sunshine and moisture may be trapped. 
The crystal globes are the simplest form of the Wardian case, 
and any child will enjoy filling one (which may be obtained from 
the ten-cent store) with moss, partridge vines with their bright 
red berries, bits of evergreen and little ferns. Put a piece of 
charcoal out of sight under the moss or earth in the bottom 
to keep everything sweet. Perhaps a larger case may be 
made—a cubical glass top to set over a shallow zinc tray. In 
such case more ambitious gardens may be (Continued on page 316) 
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eats ; HE success of a room from the decorative view- 
The Im portance of point depends more upon the proper proportions 


66 2.” of its appointments than upon the Period represented 
P r op er Scale in by the Furniture or the woods in which it is wrought— 


Fu rniture and Decoration Obviously, the graceful, slender-legged Furniture _ 


produced in France and England during the late 
XVIII Century is admirably adapted to the moderate 
size Chamber, while thesturdy oaken pieces of Jacobean 
days and the robust styles of the Italian Renaissance 
find congenial surroundings only in rooms of large 
dimensions. 


Whatever your problem, its solution may be 

reached by a visit to these interesting Galleries— 
and at no prohibitive cost. Here, indeed, the 
extensive exhibits encompass every historic epoch, as 
well as adaptations of modern inspiration which find 
so charming a setting in the modest country house or 
town apartment. 


EARLY ENGLISH, FRENCH AND ITALIAN FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIVE OBJECTS: REPRODUCTIONS AND 
HAND-WROUGHT FACSIMILES OF RARE OLD EXAMPLES 
RETAILED EXCLUSIVELY AT THESE GALLERIES 


epee) || (mt New York @alleries 
ek Ae AS |) 2 | | Grand Rapids Furniture Company 


b |) WP S 
a . 
= ; 417-421 MADISON AVENUE 
ssidtarantre ae 7 fe ‘eaeaileias 48 =-49™ Streets ~ ~ New York City 
wale eu Gasived,, gootis upon requatl 9) 50006, Formerly of West 324 Street 



































NE of the most curious fail- 
O ures in the adjustment of the 
American people to their sur- 
roundings is the fact that in the 
presence of prevailing prices for 
small fruits there are so few of our 
citizens who are taking any trouble 
to produce a home supply. One 
who motors through almost any 
part of the central, eastern and 
southern states can hardly fail to be 
struck with the great waste of op- 
portunity to be seen, not only on the 
outskirts of our towns and villages, 
but even in the country. We are 
rich in land areas, but most of it is 
not in use and on every hand we see 
a failure to make the soil productive 
—that seems almost incredible with 
a people that prides itself on be- 
ing practical. 

Why, for example; should any 
home-keeper pay thirty or forty 
cents a pint for red raspberries when 
they could be so easily raised upon 
one or two square rods of ground. 
With the modern varieties of these 
delicious small fruits one can easily 
be assured of an abundant supply 
for family use with very little ex- 
pense in buying the plants and very 
little trouble in setting them out 
and caring for them. Perhaps no 
other fruit will yield results so 
quickly and continue through so 
many years with so little attention. 

Raspberry plants may be set out 
either in the fall or spring, and 
October is an excellent month to 
prepare the soil and place the plants 
in their permanent position. The 
preparation of the soil is very simple 
and consists chiefly in adding what- 
ever fertilizer may be available, in 
removing stones if these are abun- 
dant and in taking out witch grass 
if this pernicious weed is present. 
The latter should be done very 
thoroughly, as otherwise it will become 
troublesome later and will be difficult 
to eradicate. 

Next to strawberries the raspberries 
are probably the most desirable fruits for 
summer use. Of these the red raspberries 
are the favorites and in recent years these 
have been displacing the Blackcap vari- 
eties for home use and for the market. 
In a way, this is unfortunate, for the 
Blackcaps are distinctive and add rich- 


Raspberries for the Home Garden 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 










Photographs by McFarland 


ness and variety to the summer diet. It 
is a pity that children should not be able 
to store up memories of the distinctive 
aroma and flavor of the Blackcaps in the 
family garden and on the table. The 
Goldencaps also are well worth grow- 
ing and are now too much neglected. 
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Raspberries thrive in a rich, cool, 
moist but well-drained soil. The 
young plants should be set about 
three feet apart in rows four or five 
feet apart. In the case of the red 
raspberries the plants, as soon as 
they become established, send up 
new shoots all around. Most of 
these young shoots should be kept 
hoed off and only a few of the 
stronger ones left to grow for an- 
other season’s fruiting. 

The older types of red raspberries 
fruit in early summer for a season 
of about three weeks and then stop 
fruiting. Such varieties are well 
worthy of cultivation, bridging, as 
they do, the gap between the straw- 
berries and the blackberries. The 
most important varieties of this 
type are Cuthbert, Turner, Loudon, 
June and Superlative. The two last 
named, June and Superlative, are 
rather recent introductions and have 
been found very desirable in many 
parts of the country. 

It seems probable, however, that 
the red raspberries for home use in 
the future will be varieties of the 
everbearing type. For several years 
one of these has been on the market. 
It is called St. Regis. It has been a 
disappointment, however, because 
of the smallness of the fruit and its 
lack of quality. More recently two 
other everbearing sorts have been 
introduced and these give great 
promise for the future. One of 
these called La France attracted 
much attention at the fall exhibit 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society two years ago and was 
awarded special honors. The canes 
were very large, and late in the fall 
were filled with loads of delicious 
berries. The other variety is called 
Erskine Park and is described by 
competent authorities as having 
many excellent qualities. It will be 
worthwhile for any amateur gardener to 
set out at least a few plants of these 
two varieties and so start a permanent 
plantation which may easily be developed 
from the new shoots that will soon be 
produced. 

Success in growing red raspberries re- 
quires that the fruits shall be as large as 
possible. On this account careful prun- 
ing is frequently (Continued on page 302) 
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**No, Dick, we didn’t buy it. It was an old table that belonged 
to Tommy’s folks. I discovered it in the attic and gave it 
a coat of Walnut ‘‘61’’ Floor Varnish!”’ 


**Well, no wonder they say two can live as cheaply asone! It’s 
a marvel — and so are you, Betsy!”’ 
The odd discarded pieces of furniture about the house may 


attain a new value during these days of retrenchment. It’s so 
easy to renew them by refinishing with the preferred color of ‘‘61”’. 

















*61”’ Floor Varnish is more than waterproof — it is also wear- 
} resistant. ‘The hammer test proves it. And this same rugged 
N durability which has made ‘‘61’’ the floor varnish favored by ===, 
i painters and architects, establishes it as an ideal finish for furni- Vite qtr alit H \ 
tone“fire ENAME 
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ture, woodwork, linoleum and all ’round household use. 

The semi-transparent, wood-stain ‘‘61’’ colors stain and varnish 
in one operation, and flow out without streaks or brush marks. 

Send for sample panel finished with ‘‘61’’; also color card. 
Try the hammer test on the panel. You may dent the wood but 
the varnish won’t crack. 

If you are building or decorating engage a good painter. He 
knows Pratt & Lambert Varnishes and will be glad to use them. 


A room becomes 
glorified yet more 
companionable 
when Vitralite En- 
amel is present — 

one may select a soft 
Gray, warm Cream 
or Ivory, cool Chi- 




















P&L Varnishes are used by painters, Our Guarantee: If any Pratt S Lam- nese Blue or Leaf 
specified by architects and sold by paint bert Varnish fails to give satisfaction, you Green, as well as 
hardwar lers e ’ ‘ - . 
and hardware dealers everywhere may have your money back ever popular White. 






Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Factory: 23 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


\\ PRATT & LAMBERT VARNISHES fi 
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The squares which have been blackened in indicate the sum now on hand—$700. The remaining squares 


Each square represents one hundred dollars. 
show the amount still needed—$1 4, 300. 


Your Neighbor in France 


will You Help Add One More Black Square to the Block Shown Above? 











Total Needed 
$15,000 


} pe farm- 
house is to 
be built in 

the Canton of Coucy- 

le-Chateau, as a 

model for other peo- 

ple in the region, 
on the same princi- 
ple as our Amer- 
ican demonstration 
farms. It is to be 
used as an école mé- 
nagére where the chil- 
dren can be taught in 
the same kind of 
environment as they 
would naturally live 





Sy 





Total Received 
$712.90 





This farmhouse 
will be a part of the 
foundation of per- 
manent reconstruc- 
tion. It will be a 
concrete expression 
of the interest of 
THE House BEaAutTI- 
FUL in helping those 
in France who have 
suffered such untold 
hardships during the 
Great War—an oasis 
of hope in this desert 
of destruction. Here 
these folks will come 
for encouragement 


in. It will also be Showing detail of Pierre Sardou Farmbouse to be built in the Canton of Coucy-le-Chateau from the women of 


used as a_ recrea- 
tional centre where both young 
and old may gather. 

The house was designed by a 
French architect. In the summer 
of 1917 the French Government 
and the International Committee 
for aiding in the reconstruction 
of the invaded regions thought it 
neessary ‘to authorize the recon- 
struction of the villages in a 
logical, hygienic and esthetic 
fashion.”” To this end the Min- 
ister of Agriculture and the Un- 
der-Secretary of the Beaux-Arts 
held a contest for typical plans of 
rural homes. M. Pierre Sardou 
led all the others in this contest, 
and this house took the first prize. 


Painted by the American painter, 
Harry B. Lachman, for the American 
Committee for Devastated France. 
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the committee, for 
new inspiration to tackle the hard 
work before them. Building this 
house may seem a very tiny 
thing to do, but, like the pebble 
dropped into the ocean, its in- 
fluence will spread out and out 
in the good things it will bring to 
these people. 

A list of the contributors to this 
fund will be recorded in a book, 
which will eventually be sent to 
France to be kept in the house 
built by THE House BEAUTIFUL 
readers. ‘ We still need fourteen 
thousand three hundred dollars! 
Do you not want to send in 
a contribution now? Remem- 
ber no amount is too small. 


Renée Deprez was wheeled in this chair 
from Berny Riviére to Chartres (125 
miles) at time of evacuation. 
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**The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


Beautiful Interiors 
NAMELED woodwork and furniture is 


the last word for interior decoration. 
And what a common-sense vogue it is! Ena- 
mel makes bright, pleasant, light rooms—its 
satin smoothness sheds the dust—and it gives 
a sanitary and altogether charming finish. 








But it isn't sufficient to simply specify 
“Enamel”. To accomplish your purpose 
and secure a satisfactory job—the brand 


should be mentioned. If you specify JOHN- § 


SON'SPERFECTONEUNDERCOAT and ff 
ENAMEL for all interior trim—you are 
assured of a perfect finish—and the wearing 
quality and covering capacity are of the highest. 


Even though the original cost is a trifle more 
per gallon—JOHNSON'S goes farther and 


lasts longer—so it proves more economical in the end. 


JOHNSON’S 
PERFECTONE 


UNDERCOAT AND ENAMEL 


The stock shades are White—Ivory and 
French Gray. Our White is a soft, warm 
white which will blend perfectly with your deco- 
rations and hangings. The Ivory and French Gray 
are the approved shades of the most discriminating 
decorators. 


Johnson's Perfectone Enamel gives that 
beautiful, artistic, satin effect without the expense 
of rubbing—it has just gloss enough. But it may 
be rubbed if desired. 


Johnson's Perfectone Undercoat gives the 
proper foundation for an enameled job. It is elas- 
tic — durable — non-porous —has great covering 
power — works freely under the brush — and dries 
hard in from 18 to 24 hours. 

We will gladly furnish literature and finished wood 
panels on request. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB. 








Perfectone 
| Enameé 
white ~Satin 
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(Continued from page 298) 


desirable. The older books on horticulture 
advise that the new canes be pinched off when 
they reach a height of three or four feet in 
order that side branches might be sent out 
and thus a greater opportunity for fruit pro- 
duction be induced. More recent practise, 
however, is to let the cane grow to its full size 
and leave it alone until the following spring. 
Then cut it back a foot or two, depending up- 
on its height. The first-named method in- 
duces a large lot of side shoots, but these are 
of comparatively weak growth and they pro- 
duce rather small berries. The other method 
of cutting back in spring induces a stronger 
growth of larger berries and consequently 
yields more satisfactory fruits. In a general 
way, at the time of cutting back in spring one 
should cut back vigorously the weaker canes 
and only a little the very strong ones. 

While the red raspberries are doubtless the 
| || House at Belmont, Mass. Stanley B. Parker, Architect, Boston most desirable sorts for the home garden the 
Black-cap varieties deserve more general 


. . : . lanting than at present. These are distin- 
ATURE alone is responsible for the ‘ . : 


Hip : , guished from the red by their color and by 
| qualities that make White Pine such a their habit of forming new plants from the 
| good home-building wood. 
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tips of the canes as they bend over and touch 
the ground. They require considerable room, 
because the canes arch over in all directions; 
so it is better to plant them at least five feet 
apart each way, and to keep the soil between 
the bushes well cultivated at all times. The 
young plants do best when set out very early 
in the spring and they should be planted four 
or five inches deep. It is also important to 
remove the old canes after fruiting and to 
burn them immediately. This tends to pre- 
vent the increase of the numerous pests which 
attack these canes. 

Among the many varieties of Black-cap 
raspberries Plum Farmer is one of the best. 
It is an early and reliable producer of good 
fruits of excellent qualities. Cumberland is 
another good sort. 

The Purple-cap raspberries belong to a dis- 
tinct type which has some excellent varieties. 
These Purple-caps are the result of a cross 
between the red raspberries and the Black- 
caps and they are desirable for the home gar- 
den. Two of the best varieties are Cardinal 
and Colombian. 

The mention of these Purple-caps brings 
to mind the very interesting possibilities 
which await the amateur gardener in pro- 
ducing new types and varieties of these berries. 


The smooth, even grain that makes White Pine 
| easy to work and permits close-fitting joints— 
| its long life when exposed to the most rigorous 
climate—its freedom from warping, splitting 
and opening at the joints—are due to the peculiar 
characteristics that Nature has given the wood. 


WHITE PINE 


We especially recommend White Pine for use on the outside of 
the house, for three centuries of home-building in this country 
have brought out the fact that no other wood so successfully 
withstands exposure to the weather. 


White Pine costs a little more than other building woods, but 
the prudent home-builder will find the slightly added cost a 
sound investment because of the added life White Pine will give 
to his house, and its elimination of repair charges. 





“White Pine in Home Building” 
is beautifully illustrated with old 
Colonial and Modern homes, full 
of valuable information and sug- 
gestions on home-building, and 
gives a short, concise statement 
of the merits of White Pine. Send 
for it now. There is no charge for 
it to prospective home-builders. 


He will have the satisfaction also of having his house for many 
years to come as fine in appearance as the day it is completed. 


WHITE PINE BUREAU, 
1003 Merchants Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 
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CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Draughts Are Costly and 
a Menace to Health 


It’s costly and useless to try and keep your house comfortably 
and evenly heated when the cold air is sifting in and the heat 
is escaping through the cracks around doors and windows. 








Thousands of home owners have found the way to winter com- 
fort and fuel economy through the installation of Chamberlin 
Metal Weather Strips on doors and windows. 


Chamberlin equipment seals your home against the entrance of 
cold draughts, prevents the escape of heat, shuts out dust and 
dirt, excludes noises—and pays for itself in a short time in the 
fuel it saves. 


You can appreciate why 85% of all homes equipped with 
weather strips are Chamberlin-equipped when you know that 
Chamberlin guarantees its product for all time—that Chamberlin 
Weather Strips invariably outlast the buildings on which they are 
installed—that Chamberlin is the oldest and largest manufacturer 
of weather strips in the world—that Chamberlin has a permanent 
service organization with branches in principal cities where 
weather strip experts are stationed to give immediate installation 
and adjustment service. 


Your home needs weather strips—Chamberlin Metal Weather 
Strips. You are paying dearly for being without them in fuel 
waste—in the danger that besets your family from cold draughts 
and a chilly house. 








2: ANIME A bes PG eT 





You spend considerable money in 

making the walls of your building 
_ iaat t - 

psy Aner Yet oa cameanaee Better Send Now for Our Interesting Weather Strip Booklet 

the sash in frame, no matter how 


will bake. Chamberlin Meta Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 


b pmo > Tactively aoa 
j rheny motions ae Bee ew 511 Dinan Building Detroit, Michigan 




















ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 


What It Costs to Do It Electrically 





women’s club here in Philadelphia the 

other day. It was a special meeting 
to be addressed by a very clever woman, 
nationally known for her progressive 
ideas and practise in housekeeping and 
home-making. She told some very 
interesting things and gave some 
new thoughts to help cope with the 
housewife’s problems of today that 
were received most gratefully. It 
pleased me to note the emphasis she 
put on the absolute necessity of 
utilizing electric labor-saving appli- 
ances, if the cost of living and the 
present servant conditions are not to 
drag us down. There was a general 
discussion at the end of her talk, and 
one woman soon asked the pertinent 
question that I knew had been in the 
minds of many. 

“| believe that these electric ap- 
pliances will do all the things claimed 
for them,” she said. “If they didn’t, 
I don’t see how the manufacturers 
could keep on turning out so many 
every year. But what I, and I’m sure 
a lot more among us, want to know 
is whether the cost of these things and 
the cost of electricity to operate them 
isn’t almost prohibitiver”’ 

The housekeeping expert smiled. 
“Well,” she replied, “womanlike, let me 
answer your question with another ques- 
tion. How much do you suppose it cost 
me last year for electric current to oper- 
ate my electric clothes-washer?”’ 

The women in the circle who owned 
electric washers kept a discreet silence. 
The courageous soul who started the argu- 
ment remarked after some thought, that 
it probably cost $25 at the very least. 
Another, who said an electric dealer had 
told her it would cost her about sixty 
cents a month to use an electric iron, 
presumed it would cost at least three times 
as much to use a washer. 

“Then you will hardly believe me,” 
the expert said, “when I tell you that it 
cost me a shade under $2 last year for 
electric current to run my electric clothes 
washer, which we used every week.”’ 
The uninitiated in the circle opened their 
eyes. Shades of bygone happy days when 
there were plenty of laundresses at $1.25 
a day! Could this be true? They clam- 
ored for more information. 

Then this woman out of her experience 


I WENT to a meeting of a prominent 


By CLARA H. ZILLESSEN 


It costs so little to 
use an electric sew- 
ing-machine that it 
is hardly worth- 
while to mention the 
cost—about four- 
tenths of a cent an 
hour. 










told them the story of how to turn house- 
work into the business of operating a 
home, with a clear conception of the 
cost and value of things. She sketched 
with figures and with illustrations from 
her own 
observa- 
tion, the 
theory 
and the 
practise 
of invest- 
ing from 
the “house- 
account” 
in mechan- 
ical equipment that will 
return its cost in ‘profits 
through the year. She gave 
the whys and hows of it and 
answered questions and of- 
fered advice, and altogether, 
it was a very satisfying occa- 
sion. 

There are, of course, two fac- 
tors to be considered in buy- 
ing equipment of this kind— 
the first cost of the article and 
its operating cost. It is the 
original outlay for these labor- 
saving appliances that stag- 
gers the housewife, unused to 
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the ways of business. | saw a farm in a 
little out-of-the-way New York hamlet 
last summer, whose owner refused to in- 
vest in a mowing-machine and other mod- 
ern appliances, giving as his reason that 
the price was too much money to be spent 
at one time. Needless to say that al- 
though he works hard from early 
dawn to night, his success is very 
moderate. Imagine in these days of 
modern agricultural methods a re- 
turn to the primitive scythe and hand 
rake! It is just as illogical, on the 
ground of price, to object to an ap- 
pliance for saving labor in the house- 
hold work. 

How does the business man figure 
an investment in a labor-saving ap- 
pliance, for instance? Suppose he 
buys an electric adding-machine for 
$500. He considers this as much of 
an investment as if he had put the 
money into gilt-edge bonds, and he 
expects a far greater return from 
money invested in an adding-machine 
than he would from money put into 
bonds. Any money invested entitles the 
holder to an average of six per cent. in- 
terest. Money deposited in the savings 
bank may draw only four per cent., but 
money invested in good securities or 
mortgages will draw six per cent., so that 
is taken as the standard rate. Our busi- 


Which do vou suppose consumes the least electricity in 
an hour’s work? 
appliance ts a very frugal user of electric current. 


The washer, because a motor-driven 
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ELECTRIC WASHER 


Laundresses everywhere are most enthusiastic 
about this machine for they know that it will 
lighten the labor, do 
better work, and make 
every minute count on 
wash-day. 














Our Detroit Distributors, . — ; an : 
Wito Ralees Blectsc Co.. Every owner of a Coffield Electric Washer appreciates 
have recently written us particularly the si/ence with which it operates. 

as follows :— . ‘ ‘ og 
ee Fundamentally correct design and extreme simplicity 
“Silence of operation : ° “2 : ana 
. 9eTE ee 4 ™ 
‘saganearnpel po Bg, owt insure quiet operation—a feature which every 


of the Coffield that Coffield Washer retains even after years of service. 
appeals very strong- ; ; = ‘ 

ly to the prospective That the silent-running Coffield will wash the clothes 
purchaser. We to suit your taste— quickly and without wear — 


hardly know what it 
is to lose a sale to 
competition.” 


goes without saying. 


May we not send you our complete catalog and 
name of the Coffield dealer located nearest you? 


Please address Dept. F. 
THE COFFIELD MOTOR WASHER CO., "*" DAYTON, OHIO 











We have been “‘ Producers of 
Wash-Day Smiles”’ since 1904 
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The little motor being used is really the 
sewing-machine motor, doing kitchen work. 
Here it is shown making mayonnaise (above), 


ness man, therefore, charges himself six 
per cent. interest upon the money he 
invests in the adding-machine, which 
amounts to $30 per year. 

His next concern is for what he calls 
“depreciation.” In other words, he 
figures that the machine will wear out in 
a certain length of time and each year he 
sets aside a certain amount of money 
with which to replace it. This amount is 
charged against the investment exactly 
as the interest is. On an adding-machine, 
a business man would probably charge 
about twenty per cent. depreciation—so 
that at the end of five years, the machine 
would have been entirely “charged off,” 
and he will still have the use of the ma- 
chine as well as the money to buy a new 
one if he so desires. In the case of the 
$500 adding-machine the twenty per cent. 
depreciation would amount to $100 a 
year. The machine, then, including de- 
preciation and interest, costs the business 
man $130 per year, but by its use he 
would save the hiring of at least one 
clerk. So as a clerk’s salary could not 
possibly be less than $900 a year, the 
purchase of an adding machine at $500 
means a net profit to the business man of 
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$770 a year, not 
counting desk- 
room, waste and 
what is called 
overhead, which 
is incident toand 
inseparable from 
the employment 
of any help, 
whether it be a 
clerk in an office, 
a mechanic in a 
factory or a ser- 
vant in the home. 

Now, this is 
the identical cal- 
culation that 
should be made 
when you figure 
the cost and val- 


The electric washer will wash all the clothes for 
a family of six for about three cents worth of 
electricity. ? 





ue of an appli- 
ance for the 
home. For in- 
stance—Suppose 
you purchase a 
suction sweeper 
for $60. Your 
money is not, as 
a rule, as profit- 
ably invested as 
the business 
man’s because 
you have not the 
same opportu- 
nity for invest- 
ment as he. So 
you put your 
money in_ the 
savings bank or 
in gilt-edged 
bonds. The sav- 
ings bank would 
pay four per 
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cent. The bonds would pay five per cent. 
We will take the higher rate and figure 
five per cent. interest on your $60 invest- 
ment, which is $3 per year, that you 
should charge against this cleaner. Like 
the business man, we will figure twenty 
per cent. depreciation, which will wipe 
out the cost of the machine in five years, 
but, of course, at the end of this time it 
will still be saving you money and per- 
forming its work to your entire satisfac- 
tion. This twenty per cent. depreciation 
on $60 is $12 per year, and interest plus 
depreciation totals $15, the yearly cost of 
owning a cleaner. 

In the case of an appliance run by 
electricity, however, we must figure in the 
cost of the electricity also, which is an in- 
significant item in the case of the adding- 
machine and taken care of by the charge 





sharpening knives (left) and cleaning silver 
(above)—all at a cost of less than one-half 
cent per hour for electricity. 


against lighting. The running cost of a 
sweeper, for instance, for the average 
family, at a very liberal estimate would 
not exceed $2 per year. Your complete 
total, therefore, (Continued on page 332) 





Here is the electric ironing-machine, eating up its work at a cost of three cents 
per bour—including the gas for heating the ironing shoe. 
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What three women did 
with the money saved 
by a Western Electric 


Washing Machine 


HAVE been calling at homes where Western 

Electric appliances are used, to get for you 
first-hand information on just what a woman 
gains by letting electricity do the housework. 
Added comfort, convenience and leisure is the 
verdict everywhere. Money saved, too— as 
with the Western Electric Clothes Washer 
which does the hardest work a housewife 
must face. Then with the washing out of the 
way most women will choose to do the iron- 
ing themselves in order tosave the $2.00 to 
$4.00 a week in laundress’s wages. 


Here are the results of three typical interviews. 


* * 2k 


The Ist Woman used to depend on a 
laundress, but now she does the work herself — 
electrically. 


“It was seven and a half years ago that I bought a 
Western Electric Clothes Washer in preference to all 
others, because it is the wooden cylinder type which is 
so easy on the clothes. 

“During the first year, with wages at $1.75 a day, I 
saved $91. Then wages went up and during the next 48 
weeks I saved $2.10 a week, or a total of $100.80. Wages 
went up again and during two 
years and four weeks I saved 
$2.60 per week—that is, $280.80. 
During the next 104 weeks, $3.10 
per week, or a total of $322.40. 
During the next year and a half 
A saved $280.00. This made a 
‘total saving, after paying for the 
+ machine, of $984.80. I have just 
applied this amount to a first 
payment of one thousand dollars 
on our little home. The monthly 
payment on the ten-year mort- 
gage exceeds what we would 
pay in rent by $15.00 per month, but this difference will 
be paid from the savings made possible by our washing 
machine. Of course I now do all the ironing, but with 





my electric iron I don’t take more time than | used to, 
helping the laundress when we depended on the stove to 
heat our irons.” 

x % * 


The 2nd Woman does all her own house- 
work, including the laundry. 


“I wanted the Western Electric 
Clothes Washer first because the 
machinery is entirely covered and 
there is no danger from it when the 
children are playing around. 

“As to what I did with the money 
saved, since I always did my own 
laundry work I cannot say that I 
saved any specific sum each week. 
But I have saved $30.00 or $40.00 
a year from washing my blankets, 
bedspreads and small rugs which I 
used to send toa publiclaundry. I have certainly saved 
my time and strength, too, and in doing so have been 
able to make most of the clothes for the family. And 
they don’t cost a third as much as when I bought them 
ready-made, and wear fully three times as long. 

“With the money saved from making our clothes, I 
bought a Western Electric Sewing Machine and a Dish- 
washer, and now I am saving for an Electric Ironer. I 
already have a Western Electric Iron.”’ 















* Every Monday morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock. after 
she had finished her 
washing, Mrs. X, the 
first woman, would 
take the money she 
had saved down to the 
bank, and de- 
posit it towards 
@ payment on 
her home. 


The 3rd Woman employs one maid and 
formerly had a laundress one day each week. 


**You’ve come in time to get an 
enthusiastic response from me, ” she 
said, “for we have just returned 
from a trip to New York, and every 
cent was saved during the past 
three years through my purchas- 
ing a Western Electric Clothes 
Washer. Now I don’t need a laun- 
dress any more, because my maid 
runs the Washer quite willingly, 
and I help her with the ironing. 

“Tell your friends,” she added, 
“to be sure to get a Western Elec- 
tric Washer. It is well made and easy to operate, and 
my husband says we can always depend on that name 
—Western Electric.” 

* * * 


At $3.10 a day, the present average rate of wage for a 
laundress, it will take less than a year for the Western 
Electric Washing Machine to pay for itself. And indeed, 
with wages constantly going up, through not needing a 
laundress you will save more and more each week. At 
the end of five or six years it is safe to say that a thous- 
and dollars will have accumulated to your credit—and 
a thousand dollars to spare will go a long way toward 
satisfying some longing you may have cherishedfor years. 
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The Western 
Electric Dishwasher 
and Kitchen Table 


és useful always. 
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The Western 
Sewing 
Machine Makes 
sewing a pleasure. 
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ou this book 
lo your work 
more easily and quickly. 
Write Western Electric 
Housekeeping Dept., 
William and John Streets 
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a on how to 
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The Western Electric 
Vacuum Sweeper is easy 
to handle. 





L* In electric irons, 
women are begin- 
ning to find there’s 
a difference. 
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WALL PAPERS 
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and the : 


|| WALL PAPER 


| 
| 
Your lengthy consulta- 
tions with your architect, 


your frequent trips to the 
upholsterer, were neces- 
sary for the artistic ar- 
ranging of your home. 
























What consideration have 
you given your wall 
paper? When you re- 
memberthat the harmony Tae. 
of each room depends aegis. Fey 
upon the beauty of its see 
background, you’ll ap- 
preciate the importance 
of choosing only the best 
wall paper. 














Do you realize that your wall 
paper can be designed especial- 
ly to suit the requirements of et ee 
each room ? 











Send for our Home Service 
Chart; it will help solve your 
decorative problems without 
cost to you. 


THIEAUT 
WALL PAPERS 
DECORATE 










To the decorator who wishes to handle the 
best and most up-to-date line of artistic 
wall papers we have a most attractive 
proposition to offer. 


RICHARD E. THIBAUT, 


Wall Paper Specialists 
MADISON AVENUE at 32nd ST., 

















NEW YORK ' 
The Largest Wall Paper House 
in the World aa | 
BRONX 
os 485 Willis Avenue pedir 
BROOKLYN BOSTON NEWARK ' 


Or 
Flatbush & De Kalb Aves. 96-98 Federal Street 141 Halsey Street 
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The Decorative Use of Oriental 
Rugs 
Continued from page 267) 


suggests the idea of motion, and place it as 
leading to some logical structural end. 

Watch the texture and scale and especially 
the motif when using several rugs in one room. 
Do not combine the abstract—particularly 
the geometric—and the highly naturalistic, 
or the very conventional and the naturalistic 
in the same room, either in the rugs or the 
draperies. A combination of the abstract 
and the conventional may be quite pleasing. 
Just what motifs may appear together depends 
largely upon the quantity of each to be used. 
When the walls have a highly figured covering, 
regardless of the motif, it is safe tosay that 
the floor should show no great amount of 
decorative design. There is one exception to 
this rule: that is, when the room is structurally 


‘decorated; when the massive and elaborate 


architecture demands the utmost sumptuous- 
ness in floor-coverings, draperies and furniture; 
then, indeed, large ornate rugs may be used in 
profusion and fittingly take their place as part 
of the highly keyed background. 

Avoid rugs with distracting Arabesque 
patterns or too arresting medallions. If a 
medallion is to be used put it in the centre of 
the room, or at least the centre of a decorative 
unit. You would not have the chandelier so 
placed as to disturb the structural balance of 
the room, and the medallion in a rug is usually 
just as central a figure as the chandelier. 

It has been said that “color is the Orient’s 
secret and its glory.” In rugs, it is often the 
decorator’s despair. Although consistent and 
beautiful by themselves, even with their some- 
times garish colors, there are many rugs that 
cannot become a decorative part of the tran- 
quil domesticity of the average small home. 
Too often they are so everlastingly, so uncom- 
promisingly red. Use then, only rugs that 
are related in hue to the color to which the 
room is keyed. This does not mean that all 
the rugs must match or nearly match in hue, 
but it does mean that the different hues 
must be harmonious. Pleasing effects can 
often be obtained with a collection of rugs 
of various hues and values by placing the 
darkest rugs in the dark end of the room, 
and working up to the light end with the 
lighter rugs. 

In every room there is an iamginary point 
or line about which the structural features as 
well as the movable objects are conceived to 
revolve: this point or line is called the axis of 
the room. In nearly every room having a 
fireplace this feature determines the axis. 
Sometimes it is determined by the window or 
door placement. It is an unfortunate fact 
that in some rooms with poorly designed 
inglenook, or with bay windows non-sym- 
metrically disposed, the determination of the 
axis is quite involved, and when found falls in 
so outlandish a place that a pleasantly bal- 
anced arrangement of furniture and rugs is 
most difficult. With the axis ef the room 
determined, place the rugs as well as the 
furniture symmetrically in respect to it. 
This will necessitate that structural placing 
of rugs which is above all else desirable—that 
is, with the edges parallel to the walls. In this 
way the room will have some meaning and 
individual decorative units will become sus- 
ceptible of proper appreciation, instead of 
forming a labyrinth of luxury—or mediocrity 
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My LADY'S Chamber 


TAIRCASES in which beauty is the first consideration, for the 

bedrooms built-in dressing tables that are a part of the house 
itself, mantels that carry out the architectural type of the house — 
these are items of Curtis Woodwork. Like the doors we build, 
and the china closets, the windows, 
the wall paneling, the cupboards, 
the bookcases, and all the interior 
woodwork which, built into a home, 
make it livable and lovable, they 
are all part of the Curtis plan to 
place beautiful homes within the 
reach of all who would build. 





Pendroy, C-532 
A charming 5-room house of Western expression, 
with sane plan as the Colonial and English 
houses shown here. 


For over fifty years Curtis Wood- 
work has been known as good wood- 
work—honest craftsmanship. But 
we began to see our business as something more than a mill 
making a good product. We believed we could help America toward 
a happier type of architectural expression. 


With the co-operation of Trowbridge and Ackerman, New York 
architects, we are able to offer home-builders portfolios of Better 
Built Homes, in four different architectural types—Colonial, English, 


C 


3071-4071 So. Second Street 


Bradley, C-530 
This is the Colo- 


nial expression of the Detroit, Mich. 


Topeka, Kan. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
same plan as Pend- beeen eg 
ry, C-532, and Ner- inneapolis, Minn. 


wich, C-531. 





URTI 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home”’ 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU F 


Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 


Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Akron, and New York 
The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users 
‘*‘We’re not satisfied unless you are.”’ 


5 


Western, and Southern. Each portfolio contains illustrations of 
exteriors, interiors, and floor plans, with complete descriptions 
of 32 homes. These houses range from 3-room cottages to 8-room 
homes. Curtis Woodwork and built-in furniture for these homes 
was designed by the same archi- 
tects that designed the houses, to 
insure harmony of expression. 

The designs and sizes of Curtis 
Woodwork being standardized, the 
lowered cost of production has 
brought the price of beautiful 
woodwork lower than it has ever 
been before. 

Curtis Woodwork is sold through 
lumber dealers. Curtisdealers have 
the complete catalog to show. They can obtain free for prospective 
builders our portfolios of “‘ Better Built Homes.” Specify whether 
you want Volume VI (32 homes of 3, 4 and 5 rooms), or Volume 
VII (32 homes of 6, 7 and 8 rooms). 

If there is no Curtis dealer in your town, send 25 cents with the 
coupon checked for the portfolio you want. (50 cents in Canada.) 





Valour C-514 


A cozy, cool 5-room Southern home that possesses 
unusual individuality. 


7H Norwich, C-532 
The best traditions 


of English archi- 





Clinton, Iowa 
tecture are observed 
tn this 5-room house, 
which has the same 
plan as the Colonial 
and Western houses 
on the left. 


Sioux City, lowa 
Clinton, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CURTIS SERVICE BUREAU 
3071-4071 So. Second Street, Clinton, Iowa. 
Enclosed finden in stamps, for which please send me 


Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VI (3, 4, 5-room houses) 25c; 
Portfolio of Better Built Homes, Vol. VII (6, 7, 8-room houses) 25e. 


I 
I 
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! (Please check the one vou wish) 
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Name 





Street or R. F. D 


Town State 
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FOR USES WHICH INVITE DECAY, 
YOU SHOULD SPECIFY, AND INSIST ON 


“ALL-HEART” WOOD. IT WILLPAY YOU. NEW 
Buy your Cypress by the Cypress Arrow. ONE 
—_—— 
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Look for this on every board or bundle of- 
fered as Cypress. It identifies the TIDE- 
WATER product, the true**Wood Eternal,”* ] 
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The Cypress “Pergola-Garage” 
Why should a garage be homely? This one isn’t. — (Is it?) 
The man driving out is the owner. He is well satisfied with the fact that he has en- 
hanced the beauty of his grounds at the same time that he has protected his car. 

The picture shows how your garage may look if you will allow us to send you, with our 
compliments, and with no obligation at all, the 


Complete Working Drawings (on sheet 24 x 36 inches) 


including full specifications—enough for any good carpenter to build from. Perhaps 
you enjoy such work yourself. If so, you can’t go wrong. 

It might even be possible to remodel your present garage on these lines. If you do so, of course you 
will know what kind of lumber to buy. ‘If you build of Cypress you build but once.*? You know 
**the Wood Eternal’’ is the champion pergola lumber—does not tend to shrink, swell or warp like so 
many woods—takes paint and stain beautifully, but does mot need either, except for looks—lasts and 
lasts and lasts and lasts without them. (See U. S. Govt. Rept., reprinted in full in Vol. 1, Cypress 
Pocket Library. Just mention that you'd like this book, also.) 


This Pergola-Garage is AN ADDED SUPPLEMENT 


to the 9th big reprint of VOLUME 28 of that home-lovers’ guide, counselor and impartial friend, 


the famous Cypress Pocket Library. It’s FREE. Will you write? 
ing a Pergola ion,B J t fi it porch,remember,“‘ With CYPRESS you BUILD BUTONCE” 
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Ne Let our “ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU MORE. Our entire resources are at 
your service with Reliable Counsel. 


\ SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASS’N.(*C% 


1206 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La., or 1206 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
























TO BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 


| ! 
| il 
Hi OW often have you wished to beautify your home at slight expense? A house which reflects ti 

| I 1 | 
| 
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your personality is to be desired above all,— perhaps just a quaint antique mirror, a gate-legged | 
table or an inviting chair is all you need to transform the whole effect of a room and make it __ | 
the attractive, “homey” place of your dreams. There is perhaps no more delightful task than the | 


hunting for household treasures of other days,— but how can you recognize them and where will they 








|) be found? The secret will be revealed in 

| COLLECTOR’S LUCK 

i By ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 

Beautifully bound, profusely illustrated. $2.50 postpaid 
ee — = 

i THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRess, INc., 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 

i Gentlemen: Enclosed find.......----- fpr esc copy , COLLECTOR'S LUCK 
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—through which the tired brain vainly tries to 
trace a coherent path. 

The Oriental rug possesses the unique dis- 
tinction of being the only contemporary 
ancestor of a2 common household article— 
the woven floor-covering. It has a long and 
honorable decorative history. To those who 
have come under its spell it has infinite ca- 
pacity to give pleasure; it is one of the few 
surviving relics of a resplendent past; and it 
represents a sumptuary art which “merits a 
better fate than to be perverted or destroyed.” 


Cactaceae 
(Continued from page 272) 


the papyrus reed of Egypt, of which Pliny gives 
so minute an account, it served strangely 
enough the very same uses for the Az- 
tecs—a thatch for the roof, food and drink, 
ropes, cloth, paper, etc., being truly a very 
“miracle of Nature.’ They are used in 
our own country for hedges about enclosures, 
and it is a very imposing sight to see a farm en- 
tirely surrounded by these stately plants, with 
their long, beautifully indented gray-green 
leaves, stiffly pointed and tipped with spines, 
many of which will have great flower-stalks 
twenty-five or thirty feet high, topped with 
clustering pyramids of flowers, towering above 
their dark coronal of leaves. Lumholtz des- 
cribes one seen in Mexico, bearing, he esti- 
mated, twenty thousand beautiful yellow flow- 
ers, each as large as atulip. The Greek word 
“agave,” meaning noble, does not seem misap- 
plied to these imposing plants. From differ- 
ent varieties of the Agave the Mexicans distil an 
equal variety of intoxicating drinks. The Az- 
tecs called the plant met! and ascribed the dis- 
covery of its life-giving juice to the god Izquite- 
catl, while the Toltecs have handed down to 
us a pretty fable to the effect that its discovery 
was made by a prince of the royal blood of 
that line. A noble Toltec, so the story goes, 
named Papantzin found out the method and 
sent some of the product to his sovereign, 
Tepencaltzin, as a present by his daughter, 
the beautiful Xochitl, the flower of Tollam. 
Enamoured alike of the drink and the maiden, 
the King retained the lovely Xochitl a willing 
prisoner and in after years placed their ille- 
gitimate child upon the throne. This was the 
beginning of the trouble of the Toltecs which 
finally led to their dispersion and extinction. 

Through all their disasters of modern times, 
many of which can be directly attributed to 
this same “life-giving juice,” the Mexicans 
have clung to their drinks distilled from the 
Agave, each generation adding to the acres 
planted by their ancestors. 

In this brief article | have covered only a 
small number of the all but endless varieties 
of this unique and intensely interesting group 
of plants known as Cactacez, a more thorough 
study of which would prove a most alluring oc- 
cupation for the lover of the unusual in Nature. 


Cleaning Windows and Mirrors 


WHEN washing is necessary, use a clean 
lintless cloth wrung well out of clear water or 
water to which kerosene, alcohol, or washing 
soda has been added. To get a clear glass, 
work quickly with even strokes and wipe at 
once with a clean, dry cloth or soft paper. 

Glass may be dry-cleaned with a paste 
made by moistening a fine powder such as 
whiting. Rub on the glass, let dry, then 
polish. 
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RUUD HOT WATER 


Means hot water in your home—in bathroom, kitchen, laundry 


Hot water is second to nothing 
in making your home comfortable. 
A Ruud Water Heater gives pip- 
ing hot water instantly; it heats 
the water as it flows through a series 
of rust-proof copper coils. The 
water comes fresh from the mains. 
The on and of of any hot-water 


RUUD 


THE H@USE BEAUTIFUL 





faucet regulates the heating—elimi- 
nating delay and waste, furnish- 
ing HOT WATER in unlimited 
quantity, morning, noon, and mid- 
night. The Ruud lightens the work 
of servants, makes them more con- 
tented, and helps keep the whole 
household running smoothly. 


AUTOMATIC GAS 
WATER HEATER 


‘Hot Water All Over the House’’ 


Ruud Automatic Gas Water Heaters 
need practically no looking after — they 
go in the basement or kitchen, and you get 
Ruud Hot Water at the turn of any hot- 
water faucet. 

Over 150,000 homes have Ruud Hot 
Water any time and in any quantity in- 


stantly—from a cupful to many tubfuls. 
Your gas company or plumber, or gas- 
appliance dealer will tell you about the 
Ruud and will demonstrate it for you. 


Write for our interesting book on Ruud 
Hot Water Service. Address 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. GC 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Makers of Standardized Gas Water Heaters 
Ruud Manufacturing Company of Canada, 371 Adelaide St. W., Toronto 
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THE Bay STATER 


Residence of Dr. O. A. Bouffleur, 3036 Cascadia Ave., Seattle, 
Architect, W. Marbury Somerville 


The Outside 
Tells the Story 





BOSTON, MASS. 





28, 








Wash. 


HE outside of every home is subject to 
the public gaze—and admiration. New 
houses are protected, old houses regain 
their youth with one or two applications of 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. It 
will make a house distinctively beautiful. 


This master coating protects against 
wind and weather. It waterproofs walls of 
brick, cement, and stucco. It prevents 
beating rains from seeping through, and 
laughs at winter storms or summer sun. 


In white, or from a number of carefully 
chosen colors you may select a favorite 
tint We will gladly mail you a free 
sample. Write for our interesting booklet 
No. 17. It is filled with photos of Bay 
State Coated Homes. Mail us a postal 
today. 

Name any painting job. 
There is a Bay State paint, stain, 
varnish, or enamel to do it. 

Try INOROUT Varnish. 


For any work, indoors or out, Nearer ate : 
you will find it the finest var- 
nish you have ever used. = 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & —— 


Gm 
New York Office, Architects’ Bldg. 


Paint and Varnish Makers 
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The Opportunity of the Country 
Village 
(Continued from page 277) 
the new sewer system; and when Mr. Carnegie 
gives them a library they will see that it is 
designed by a competent architect instead of 
by the village carpenter. 

Civic reform begins most easily and builds 
most safely on the basis of concrete public 
property such as streets and public buildings. 
This is why civic art is its most available field. 
But it ought to go further. There are social 
improvements to be made as well as material 
improvements. In this field, too, the small 
city and the country town meet their own pe- 
culiar problems and ought to find their own 
appropriate solution. It is not wise merely to 
adopt a big-city solution. The schools need 
improvement, but it is quite as likely that they 
may be improved by more rural freedom and 
simplification as by more metropolitan com- 
plication. A good local library needs to be 
built up, but it should not be a scientific 
research library, a big legislative library or a 
legal and medical library. The collection of 
books should answer in the closest degree to 
the local needs, the object being, not to get the 
biggest collection of books on the shelves, but 
the largest circulation off the shelves. The 
churches need attention. Everywhere they 
need federation. Co-operation must take the 
place of competition. Sectarian rivalry in the 
past has been the curse of most small cities and 
towns. In many places this new co-operation 
ought to go the length of consolidation; and 
anyone who knows how hard it is to consolidate 
two churches will realize that here is a problem 
worthy of any civic leader’s mettle. Leading 
a shirtwaist-makers’ strike or organizing a suf- 
frage parade in the big city is a schoolgirl’s lark 
by comparison. The fact is that practically 
all small communities are socially over-organ- 
ized. There are too many churches, too many 
lodges, too many clubs, too many communi- 
ties, too many petty offices. 

The little cities and country towns may well 
be proud of themselves and take courage. It 
is not necessary, or even best, for them to grow 
up into big centres of trade and politics and 
graft in order to be happy. Let them lay 
aside such ambitions. It is a great shame that 
so many of them are trying to be bigger when 
they are so demonstrably better off as they 
are. Even in the matter of mere business the 
smaller places have their own substantial 
advantages. It is a very significant fact that 
many of the important manufacturing enter- 
prises of the time are removing from the metro- 
politan districts to the country. Very few 
persons who have not studied the matter 
realize how far this movement has already 
gone. Manufacturers find that risks and ex- 
penses are too high in the big cities. More- 
over, their managers, foremen and operatives 
find life cleaner, pleasanter and cheaper in the 
small country towns. With the important 
business enterprises, therefore, seeking the 
smaller places, we have a most powerful force 
working for the industrial upbuilding of the 
smallertowns. And withthe industrial invigo- 
ration should come a higher civic art—that is, a 
cleaner, saner, more beautiful town—and a 
more efficient social life. The opportunities are 
immeasurable. Let us make the most of them. 
Let us give up trying to make a big city out of 
every good country town, and build it rather in 
conformity to its own character and in a manner 
to serve its own high and peculiar purposes. 
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We are now prepared to 
supervise building any one 
of our House Beautiful 
Homes for you if you live 
within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles of Boston, Mass. 


TIFUL readers will remember, 

we built one of our HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL homes in West Newton, 
Mass. We put ourselves in exactly 
the same position as any man 
or woman building the home long 
dreamed of. We borrowed money 
from a codperative bank to build 
the house, engaged a good con- 
tractor and went ahead. Everyone 
who had the opportunity of seeing 
the house congratulated us on the 
result. 

Having done this, we are now 
ready for the next logical step — 
supervising the building of homes 
for others. At present we are 
going to confine this to building 
the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL homes and 
only within a radius of one hun- 
dred miles from Boston. Later 
we hope to extend this service to 
any part of the United States. 


& year, as our HOUSE BEAU- 








For particulars write to Readers’ 
Service, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 














House Beautiful Homes No. 1 
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The War House 
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We will send our landscape 
architect to your home to 
plan your grounds and to 
carry out the planting to 
the very last detail, if you 
wish this done. 


O home is complete without a 
N garden, or at least a few shrubs 

and flowers, and one of the most 
gratifying activities of our Readers’ 
Service is the planning of gardens and 
grounds. Our landscape architect has 
made a special study of solving our 
readers’ garden problems by corre- 
spondence, but often there are 
features to be taken into considera- 
tion—a delightful vista, for example— 
which can be dealt with satisfactorily 
only on the ground. If, therefore, you 
live within the specified limit of 100 
miles from Boston and wish our land- 
scape architect to visit your place and 
make a plan for its development, we 
stand ready to furnish this service. 
Moreover, we will carry out any of the 
plans made, if you wish, ordering 
the Nursery stock for you and doing 
the actual planting. 
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Three New Features of Our Readers’ 


The Peace House 
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Service 


We have enlarged our 
Readers’ Service Staff so 
that we may not only give 
advice in decorating or 
furnishing your home, but 
actually do it for you. 


our mails are filled with letters 

asking advice concerning deco- 
rating or furnishing homes — some- 
times just one room, occasionally the 
whole house. All the time, however, 
we have had a secret longing to go 
further than this, actually to deco- 
rate and furnish the homes for our 
readers. At last our hopes have 
been realized. 

We are ready at the present time 
to decorate or furnish any of our 
readers’ homes within a radius of 
one hundred miles of Boston. We 
will, of course, continue our regular 
correspondence service in addition 
to this new one, but will be able, 
also, with our larger staff, to attend 
to all the details of this decorating 
and furnishing —the original plan- 
ning, the purchasing of materials 
and the very last placing of the 
furniture. 


_ a day passes but what 








For particulars write to Readers’ 
Service, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 














The Prize House 
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You Can Throttle Down 
The Burnham 
_ To Two Miles An Hour 









a 
La Which is speaking in automobile terms After which it goes on to further explain, 
| about a house-heating boiler. oe it is that — i ry los BURNHAM 
yever, i s as much to a boiler, as er, you practically ge . 
a —— acpi . ae ” : One for mild weather. One for severe. A 
‘. 2 ae ae boiler within a boiler as it were. 
e It ae, = ” the _s sen s _s It goes still a step further and makes it 
aoe apt: eo pe eta 5 ye on Tae abundantly evident why it is that THE 
4 a ee aa BurNHAM’s long fire travel, makes its 
BuRNHAM and still keep it going. , eed cout ball 
* W res ° mye Pas wr ni gg there is Considering the prices of coal, anything 
a Sey Se oa ee “6 . that shortens the bill, lengthens your in- 
| Which means, carrying out ashes, lugging pis 
= in wood and disagreeable things generally. 
7 This being so exactly so, we shall not be at 
." Just why THE BURNHAM throttles down all caniiea to meee ‘your request for a 
a, so, is best told and shown in our Happy copy of the Happy Solution Book. 
Solution Book. It will indeed be a pleasure to see that it 
More shown, in fact, than told. is mailed to you that very same day. 
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Irvington, N. Y. Canadian Offices 
Representatives in All Principal Cities | Burnham Royal Bank Building, Toronto 
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DO YOU LOVE ADVENTURES? 


OST people admit at once that they do, but sighingly add that adventures are only for the 
very young or the very rich. Yet in Philadelphia there is one man who works all week 
in an office who says that adventuring is his hobby. Samuel Scoville, Jr., an attorney, 

collects adventures instead of collecting rare books or rugs, —and the adventures that befall him, 
and enthrall his readers, are those of the great outdoors, of birds and flowers and animals. 
“Every man,” he says, ‘‘needs a hobby,” and that he has found a most efficacious one is 
showri in his new book, most aptly entitled 


EVERYDAY ADVENTURES 


Illustrated by photographs, attractively bound in green paper boards, 
with pictorial cover and jacket. 242 pages. $3.00 postpaid. 
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Tenants of Birdsacre 


(Continued from page 281) 


burdens and pleasures as nearly equally as 
birds can. 

Such rainy weather followed! Two days at 
a time, with only a break of a few sunny hours, 
the rain fell in sheets. Always I found one of 
them shielding the precious eggs without so 
much as a leaf to protect him from the storm. 
Could the chickadees survive this constant - 
exposure to the severe weather, | wondered? 
Even if they lived, would the eggs keep dry 
and warm? The stump slanted to the south- 
east, the direction from which the storms came. 
I feared the small house would become flooded. 

The last day of May, I happened to think of 
the lodge by the wall, and wandered in that 
direction. Seating myself on a granite boulder 
near the stub, | waited. Soon! heard ‘‘Phee- 
bee!” Then the sweet whistle drew nearer— 
“Phee-bee!”’ A faint, answering ‘‘Phee-bee!” 
and the waiting mate perched on the rim of 
the nest with a beakful of caterpillars and 
crane-flies. The sitting bird, after partaking 
of the dainties, flew away, and the fresh bird 
took up her duties. Before long, the female 
called her mate from a nearby apple tree, and 
both birds flitted away for a few moments. 

I took this opportunity to peer into the stub. 
To my great joy | saw four, limp, pale-orange 
chicks about as large as bumblebees. The 
faithful parent chickadees had won out! 

For the first time I was able to determine 
when | should be able to photograph the little 
family, if no foes discovered them. Young 
chickadees remain in the nest about fifteen 
days. In two weeks the nestlings would be 
large enough to have their photographs taken. 
How pleased the boy who helps me take pic- 
tures would be when he learned of the pretty 
family in the old stump! 

At last the time was propitious! The birds 
were so gentle, the boy and | placed the camera 
near the nest without any screen to conceal it, 
but as the sun remained on the stub but a few 
minutes, we had to try several mornings before 
we secured prints of the mature birds. The 
boy and I were kept very busy placing the 
youngsters. As soon as we posed them in 
focus, one or both parent birds returned with 
immense caterpillars and moths in their beaks, 
and perching in trees behind and above the 
young birds, called ‘‘Chickadee, dee, dee!” 
vigorously, causing the youngsters to twist 
their heads around, flap their wings, and flutter 
off the perch into the grass in every direc- 
tion, like so many bits of thistledown. The 


boy found them and returned them to the 


branch, I do not know how many times. It 
was also his duty to determine which babe 
posed most successfully that we might catch 
his likeness in different positions. At last, he 
selected one, a pert little chickadee who acted 
as if he would like to pose forever. Him, we 
snapped again and again. By the time we 
had exposed the last plate, most of the babes 
were very sleepy, and upon being put back into 
the nest, snuggled down blissfully, but the pert 
little chickadee hopped out of the nest as fast 
as we put him back. At last we decided to let 
him sit on a branch over the stump. He re- 
mained very quiet until a parent chickadee ap- 
peared with crane-flies, when he flew up into 
the tree to meet him, and was lost in the foli- 
age. I knewthat by the following day the whole 
family would be on the wing. The chicka- 
dees continued to twitter and gather food in the 
shrubbery round Birdsacre Cottage all summer. 
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From the roughed-in piping of a building, or the smallest bathroom 
accessory, to an entire heating plant or drainage system—or a com- 
pletely equipped bathroom, kitchen or laundry—practically everything 
required can be obtained, through the plumbing and heating trade, 
from one reliable source— 


CRANE 


Supplementing the Crane Service which is available everywhere 
through the trade, Crane exhibit rooms in cities all over the country 
give buyers the added convenience and satisfaction of basing their 
decisions on displays covering every phase of heating, plumbing and 
sanitation. This personal selection provides a basis of thorough 
understanding between owner, architect and plumbing contractor. 





THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


BOSTON OMAHA 
SPRINGFIELD SIOUX CITY 
BRIDGEPORT ST. PAUL 
ROCHESTER * MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW YORK DULUTH 
ALBANY 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO FARGO” 


PUADELPHIA ~~ VALVES- PIPE FITTINGS- SANITARY FIXTURES  WAvsR7O¥" 


GREAT FALLS 





CAMDEN CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS BILLINGS 
BALTIMORE 23 WEST 44™ ST., AND 22 WEST 452 ST..NEW YORK CITY SPOKANE 
eetener ‘ON TO WHICH THE PUBLIC IS CORDIALLY INVITED ban 
SUPPALG BRANCHES: FIFTY-NINE LEADING CITIES * WORKS: CHICAGO, BRIDGEPORT PORTLAND 
SAVANNAH POCATELLO 
ATLANTA SALT LAKE CITY 
KNOXVILLE TULSA TERRE HAUTE ROCKFORD OGDEN 
BIRMINGHAM OKLAHOMA CITY CINCINNATI OSHKOSH SACRAMENTO 
MEMPHIS WICHITA INDIANAPOLIS GRAND RAPIDS OAKLAND 
LITTLE ROCK ST. LOUIS DETROIT DAVENPORT SAN FRANCISCO 


MUSKOGEE KANSAS CITY CHICAGO DES MOINES LOS ANGELES 





























From heating, plumbing and kind- 
dred installations for the home to 
the pipeli qui the in- 
dustrial world is a broad step, but 
one which is covered by Crane Ser- 
vice. Accompanying photo shows 
a special cast-iron flanged cross 
recently supplied by the ne Co. 
for a plant installation. This hu 

fitting weighed about 3300 pounds. 





We are manufacturers of 
about 20,000 articles, in- 
cluding valves, pipe fittings 
and steam specialties, made 
of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast 
steel and forged steel, in all 
sizes, for all pressures and 
all purposes and are dis- 
tributors of pipe, heating 
and plumbing materials. 
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Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast 
Draperies in every color are 
permanently beautiful. Choose 
whatever colors you wish, hang 
the draperies at your sunniest 
windows; they will not fade, 
and they can be washed and 
hung up again as colorful 
as new. 

Orinoka Guaranteed Sunfast 
Draperies come in a wide va- 
riety of weaves, patterns and 
colors—striped, figured, plain 


P06 


G UARANTEED SUNFAST 
DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 


—for every room and every 
purpose. It is not enough to 
merely ask for Sunfast goods, 
be sure you specify Orinoka 
Guaranteed Sunfast Draperies, 
and insist on seeing the Orinoka 
tag, attached to every bolt, 
with this guarantee : 

“These goods are guaranteed 
absolutely fadeless. If color 
changes from exposure to the sun- 
light or from washing, the mer- 
chant is hereby authorized to re- 


place them with new goods or 
refund the purchase price’’. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, New York 














their promise 
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Furnishing the Servants’ Rooms 
(Continued from page 289) 


they are splendidly durable and lend them- 
selves to good scrubbings and beatings. There 
are some inexpensive Scotch weaves or jin- 
grain carpet squares or good qualities of jute 
that can be utilized for this apartment. Mat- 
ting is not practical for a bedroom, for it soon 
grows rough and then breaks, and its wearing 
capacity is limited. 

Though we would keep this room very 
simple in its attire, curbing all impulses to- 
wards allowing the intrusion of stray pieces 
of bric-a-brac or mutilated pictures that can 
find no resting-place elsewhere, still we need 
not make a virtue of austerity, for ugly plain- 
ness is not more pleasant to live with than 
over-ornamentation. We can make the sim- 
plest room look cosy and even sprightly with 
dainty curtains of muslin or scrim, and if we 
can afford it, why not introduce a note of 
bright color by simple window hangings of 
chintz or cretonne? Gingham or old-fashioned 
calico possesses great possibilities for hangings, 
bedspreads and bureaus, provided the patterns 
are bright and attractive. A slip cover to 
match the hangings has rejuvenated many a 
shabby chair. Japanese toweling is another 
material that is very decorative, and it is inex- 
pensive enough to make it of practical use, but 
there are those who with good reason still 
cling to the time-honored, white counterpane 
that always comes from the tub respectable 
and immaculate. 

Perhaps this spring, when one room is to be 
refurbished, you will look with a new eye upon 
your maid’s room, and having looked, will 
relinquish the dream of changing the color 
scheme of your living-room. It may pay you 
in the end, next winter. 


Nursery Window Gardening 
(Continued from page 296) 


attempted, but the children may easily and de- 
lightedly doit all. Put in a little charcoal first, 
cover with leaf mold, then the prettiest moss you 
can find (such fun hunting it up!) in which plant 
small ferns, gold thread, acorns and chestnuts 
to sprout and grow, herb Robert with its small 
fern-like leaves and bright pink blossoms to 
give color, and surely a root of arbutus, which 
unfailingly blossoms toward spring, forced by 
the congenial warmth and moisture; a pitcher 
plant here, too, and a sprig of checkerberry 
and lots of partridge-berry vines, and the varie- 
gated green and white rattlesnake plantain. 
Find a tiny bright orange-colored lizard or two 
to give human interest. The children will 
spend many an entranced moment watching 
his limited but varied wanderings. Don't 
forget, however. to feed him, children, and he 
will live happily all winter! The wretched 
green aphides which | hope do not infest your 
houseplants are tidbits for this little lizard. 
Sometimes the aphides come into the house on 
cut flowers from the florist, in which case they 
may be bestowed upon the lizard. 

Children usually enjoy fixing and arranging 
the Japanese moss gardens, and moving about 
the tiny figures, which may be purchased in 
sets in the Japanese stores. A small tray is a 
good container. Arrange the foundation as 
for the smaller moss gardens, but more irregu- 
larly as to the surface, making the moss into 
hills and valleys. A queer odd-colored and 
odd-shaped lichen or two may masquerade as a 
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A NEW GROUP OF SMALL HOUSES 
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HERE IS THE 
QUESTION: 


Are you a house hunter? It 
makes no difference whether you 
are looking for a home for your- 
self and your family, whether 
you are searching for a paying in- 
vestment, or whether as an em- 
ployer you must secure proper 
living conditions for your em- 
ployees. 


This new group of designs 
has been made to order for 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
by a firm of well-known 
Boston architects. Com- 
plete working drawings 
and specifications are on 
sale at the address given 
below, 











HERE IS THE 
ANSWER: 


You will come to the eonclu- 
sion that you must build. The 
first thing to think about is a 
suitable plan —one which will 
meet all your individual needs, 
as well as satisfy the require- 
ments of modern living in the 
way of comfort, convenience and 
good taste. 


On receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp with your name and 
address, we will send you 
a circular showing floor 
plans with dimensions and 
giving full particulars 
about building these 
houses either singly ort in 
groups. 





NEW ENGLAND 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


(Under same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 


8 Arlington Street 


Boston (17), Mass. 
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Security plus charm for your 
own front door 


HE stout resistance of Sargent Hardware to forceful entry 
makes your home what it should be—a safe place for your 
family to live in. 


In addition Sargent possesses a charm in which there is 
elegance not overdone—a charm that is unobtrusive and refined. 


Sargent Hardware never clashes with its surroundings if 
properly chosen. There is a design for every style of architec- 
ture. The Sargent Book of Designs illustrates these many 
designs. Send for a copy .and choose, with 
your architect, the one which meets your archi- 
tectural requirements. 


Sargent Door Closers 


In every home there are doors that should be kept closed— 
back stair door, storm door, cellar door, lavatory or closet 
door. Sargent Door Closers add to the quiet and dignity 
of the home—no doors ajar, no slamming and banging. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 


29 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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By EDWARD W. FRENTZ 


Another real Atlantic book for children. Charming stories of childhood and 
nature — a book of real literary merit as well as absorbing interest for young 
readers. Ten full-page illustrations. $1.50 postpaid. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - ~-_ Boston, Massachusetts 
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8 Arlington Street, Boston 17, Mass. 
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castle, tower or cliff; and bits of broken look- 
ing-glass, moss-fringed, form pools or rivers, 
over and around which may be placed the 
Japanese bridges, cottages, and other pictur- 
esque accessories, and also some of the queer 
little toy men and women. In the Japanese 
moss gardens may also be planted any small 
greenery or tiny growing plants—with an eye, 
always, to the curious and weird. A bit of 
grass or bird-seed may be platned to supply 
variety. 

An aquarium, with its accessories of aquatic 
plants, may come under the head of window 
gardening for children—with a little stretch- 
ing of the term—and surely nothing will more 
fascinate them. Even an aquarium may be 
reduced to very simple terms, and compassed 
by any child who has a taste—either naturally 
or as a result of suggestion—in this direction. 
A straight-up-and-down glass jar—this also 
from the ten-cent store or, in larger size, from 
a druggist’s supply shop—may contain a gold- 
fish or two and a sprig of some sort of water- 
plant, or a tiny turtle and a little peaked rock 
to the summit of which he may crawl to take 
his airing, and a bit of green for his environ- 
ment. I remember such a turtle in my own 
nursery days who lived with us all winter and 
became very tame, literally running up to the 
top of his Mount Parnassus to snap off flies 
from the point of a knitting-needle, to the 
great delight of his small beholders. The 
larger, regularly made aquariums are unfailing 
sources of entertainment when scientifically— 
but simply—filled with balanced fauna and 
flora, so to speak, the former largely obtainable 
from a neighboring pond or brook. Get a root 
of the wild calla, if possible, as one of the 
aquatic plants. 

Bulbs are an unfailing source of pleasure to 
the small window gardener, who may plant 
and care for them himself; their rapid develop- 
ment being particularly satisfactory to the 
eager curiosity of the children. They may be 
planted in earth in pots, of course, but my 
children liked better to set them in water 
among pebbles and shells, the summer ac- 
quisition and later arrangement of which 
added greatly to their interest. The Chinese 
lilies are most ordinarily used; but hyacinths, 
narcissus, and even daffodils—to my amaze- 
ment, when a mistake proved a success and 
enlightened me—and many other bulbs, will 
grow rapidly and blossom luxuriantly in 
winter. Let the children arrange and start 
some of these bulbs for their Christmas gifts. 
Older children may experiment with pots of 
tulips, lilies of the valley, daffodils, etc., under 
direction, and will greatly enjoy doing it all by 
themselves, and their success and the resultant 
general pleasure will be an ample reward and 
also a stimulus toward future successful 
efforts. 

The littlest ones may also have a well- 
worth garden. Suggest to them to save a 
date-seed or two and show them how to plant 
it in a small flower-pot and let them water It 


-every day. Date-seeds are slow in starting, 


but fascinating little palms appear in time and 
make really beautiful little plants for jardin- 
iéres or window gardens. Lovely dining-table 
centrepieces are obtained by planting several 
grapefruit seeds in a shallow pot and watering 
and keeping bright and fresh the vivid green, 
glossy-leaved small grapefruit trees that ap- 
pear in due season. Even very young children 
are greatly interested in planting and caring 
for these graceful, attractive little seedlings. 
Or a two-inch pot, containing a single grape 
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GumpsE No. 3 INTO THE SPIRIT OF AMERICA’S SECOND GREATEST INDUSTRY 


“Labor with a Smile 
1s the Measure of the ‘Boss.’ 


Surmounting difficulties — riding over accidental troubles—meet- 
ing emergencies “head on” and with a grin of triumph which does not relax 
the set lips of determination—these are the test of a man or of an Industry (which, of 
course, is merely a mass of men). 


Talk about “troubles’’! The lumber industry, every man-jack of it, knows a 
lot about that word. Look at the photograph above. It isa recurrent, and unavoidable, 
episode in the hardwood industry. A vital logging railroad, on whose steady and efficient 
operation depends the prompt and sure meeting of your demands for an humble kitchen 
chair ora refrigerator, a luxuriously carven mantel, a neat baluster for the stairway of 
your new home (or the floors thereof) —the thresholds — picture-mouldings — heaven 
knows what that you never even think of —well, that elemental necessity was com- 
pletely washed out by floods which no industrial mastery could forefend. 


You can see the job those lumber boys are up against to rebuild that railroad 
and get it working again in a hurry. (And they seem to be enjoying this test of their 
skill and their organized devotion to your service.) 
Let those of us who sit on hardwood chairs—in preference to metal or mono- 
liths—and who delight in the varied arts of the cabinet-maker, study the photograph 
above and then enjoy our better understanding of the things that have to happen, and 
to be done by somebody, before we can relax in the comfort and security of home. 
“Easy jobs’’ are hardly worth doing. Hardwood lumbering is no easy job. 
But it is worth doing. It must be done, and done well. You require it of us. 


Write Us—AND WATCH THIS PUBLICATION FOR GLimPseE No. 4 


American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


American Oak Cottonwood Elm Sycamore Willow 
Red Gum Chestnut Beech Tupelo Locust 
American Walnut Hickory Basswood Cherry Magnolia 
Poplar Ash aple Persimmon et al. 
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The Firelight Fairy Book 


Charming in content, beautifully illustrated. 


A Little Gateway to Science 


Begin the Children’s Library with 
ATLANTIC CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


There is nothing better 
Jane, Joseph, and John 


By Henry B. BEsTOoN By RALPH BERGENGREN 


Delightful child-life verse, with full-page illus- 


$3.00 | trations in color. $2.50 


Uncle Zeb and His Friends 


By Evitx M. Patcu By Epwarp W. FRENTz 
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hyacinth or other tiny bulb will delight the 
merest baby, old enough to toddle to the win- 
dow and water it with his toy watering-pot. 
Or present him with a wonder bulb—most fas- 
cinating to “children” of any age—which he 
will stand on the windowsill, guiltless of earth, 
pot or water, and watch it mysteriously develop 
into an ethereal mass of lovely lavender crocus- 


- like blossoms, enchanting to the beholder, 


These wonder bulbs may be obtained of any 
florist, and are also peculiarly suitable for a 
small gift to an invalid, as they may be set in 
any sunny window near the bed, or moved 
from place to place as desired. 


My Kitchen 
(Continued from page 287) 


a wide frame of that beautifully veneered ma- 
hogany they used so much in the early Nine- 
teenth Century; R—— staggered under a top- 
ping load of Vermont imprints and old lanterns, 
and we all felt that we had done very well. 
My table is a little younger than my chair— 
I’d date that about 1830—and it is very Vic- 
torian, brown walnut with an elaborate cur- 
liqueing base and a round top that is scalloped 
like a cooky. It looks very well uncovered; it 
appears to even better advantage draped with 
a red-and-white cloth that makes you think of 
homeand mother. This “goes” excellently with 
my color-scheme; for the scarlet echoes the 
red in my braided rug, the hue of my geranium 
blossoms; and yet it is the spiritual quality 
that I prize more, the mental note that it gives, 
a value too often overlooked in decoration. It 
was seventy-nine cents a yard, and | bought 
two yards of it in a little Vermont ‘corner 
grocery” which is, in reality, a great depart- 
ment store in miniature, a place where you 
get guns and crackers and veils and fresh eggs 
and taffeta ribbons and cowbells and prints 
and saucepans and neckties and molasses— 
everything! All in the tiniest compass! And 
as the shop lies just across the river from my 
house | felt that it was most appropriate. 
Don’t think for a minute, however, that this 
red arrangement discounts kitchen usefulness 
either; it doesn’t, for underneath is a covering 
of harmonizing oilcloth, so that the table may 
be used for culinary purposes, or to sit at and 
sip a pleasant cup of tea. Spaced above the 
table are the shelves holding my cider-mugs, a 
generous cider-jug and a capacious faience 
bean-pot brought from Scotland. All these | 
bought here and there at different places in 
Northern New England, and in reckoning up 
their cost I find that I got the entire lot for 
something under three dollars. I have two 
more mugs coming, also, but these I shan’t get 
until spring, for winter has closed in upon us; 
they are way, way out in the country and good 
motoring won’t be possible until early May. 
Take my advice and collect cider-mugs. As 
yet they are easy to find, they cost very little 
and they are jolly things to serve even ginger 
ale in—the height of praise. Two of mine are 
Mocha-ware, one matching the pitcher with a 
broad band of white clouded with blue, the 
other decorated with a wavering design some- 
what like a brown-and-yellow shell. The 
third, of yellow pottery, has bands of white 





edged with black, and the fourth (and pret- 


Cleverly written and illustrated stories about | A thoroughly worth-while book of stories. 








sie fonted Susects. $1.25 | Illustrated. $1.50 tiest) is stoneware, a creamy gray with stripes 

of blue. As for the bean-pot, that is a lovely, 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS $ BOSTON fat, deep-buff thing with fleckings of light 
brown and a ridged design at the bottom. 
Why, the Tailor of Gloucester might have used 
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F, by a mighty blow with a sledge- 

hammer you were to break off a 
section of a Tepeco China Lavatory 
as we have pictured, you would 
quickly understand the superiority 
of “Tepeco” All-Clay Plumbing 
Fixtures. 


First you would realize its strength, 
created by a temperature that would 
cause metal to melt and run. Next 
you would see how the glaze, instead 
of lying on the surface, has fused into 
the clay beneath with a grip that 


“TEPECO” 
-Alll-Clay Plumbing ‘Fixtures 


Dirt does not readily cling to that pure, 
glistening whiteness. A dampened 
cloth will remove any trace of soil. 
Medicine or ordinary acid stains, acci- 
dents common to the bathroom, will 
not affect “‘ Tepeco” ware. 


‘““Tepeco”’ All-Clay Plumbing fixtures 
include every description of plumbing 
fixture from a Si-wel-clo Silent Closet 
or a Kitchen Sink toa Tepeco Porce- 
lain Bath. They lighten housework, 
create more sanitary conditions, in- 
spire pride of ownership and are 








makes chippingand peelingimpossible. ultimately economical. 


If you intend to build or renovate your plumbing, write 
or our instructive book ‘Bathrooms of Character." 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


Trenton, New Jersey, U. S. A. 
Boston New York San Francisco 


World’s largest makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 









These Books Will Help You 
ALL ABOUT 
BUNGALOWS 

Colonial 


Homes 


Craftsman Bungalows 
1920 Edition DeLuxe 

112 pages of practical, distinc- 
tive bungalows suitablefor any’ 
climate, costing from $1,000to 
$10,000, with photos of exterior, 
interiors, plans, size, cost, etc., 
also valuable suggestions on § printed on this beauti- 
bungalow building writ- $ ful style of archi- 

ten byexperts. Postpaid l tecture. Postpaid 50c 

Order today. Money back if unsatisfied. 


YOHO & MERRITT 


Architects 


410 Empire Bidg. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


newheating 
invention, makes every gas- 
jet a furnace for chilly 
weather heating. Noshov- 
eling. Nocoal bills. Amere 

twist of the wrist! 
New in principle, aeontts 

fully designed, safe, 
cedieoaetenkie-Ueoaes 

the heating marvel! 
Intwostyles:forheatingonlyor, 
with the new and exclusive in-built 

mantle, for heating and lightin; 
With the mantle, “e $s 25 

* heating and lignes 


J LROBIN ESONSInc. 
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YTE GAS Cannes 


130%131" StowPARK Ave 
NEW YORK CITY 


featuring exclusively 
the new colonial bun- 
galows and residences. 
Most original and ar- 
tistic plan book ever 
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them all, and they make me think of the 
nursery rhyme that those rude little mice sang: 
“And then | bought 
A pipkin and a popkin, 
A slipkin and a slopkin, 
All for one farthing.” 

As for my “wag-on-the-wall” clock, that’s 
Caldecott, too. His engaging “Bye-Baby- 
Bunting,” “The Frog Who Would a-Wooing 
Go” and “Mary Blaize” all have illustra- 
tions of these talkative little companions that 
might be ticking away on my kitchen walls now. 
Mine came from the Black Forest; O—— 
brought it from Europe twenty years ago, for 
it is a peasant-type which is common on 
the continent and in the British Isles, lasting 
much later than its first date which was toward 
the close of the Sixteenth Century. Then 
they were called “lantern” or “bird-cage”’ 
clocks, so named from the shape, much older, 
of course, than “grandfather” clocks. As 
Hayden says, “Long-clock cases came into 
being when the long or ‘royal’ pendulum re- 
quired protection by having a wooden case.” 
Mine is painted blue, a bright, full blue, with 
scarlet flower-sprays in each spandrel, and 
above, on the lunette, the picture of a little 
peasant girl whose costume definitely dates 
her about a hundred years ago. 

The braided rug that lies just beyond has 
all my colors in it: the blue of the clock, the 
green of the geranium leaves, the yellow of the 
walls, and a faint and faded red. This was 
more expensive than my first, for | paid five 
dollars for it in one of those little needlecraft 
shops that are springing up all over the coun- 
tryside, an excellent movement, since it means 
that many of the old domestic arts are, in 
consequence, being revived. But I more than 
atoned for this extravagance when | bought 
the scarlet and écru rug that you catch a 
glimpse of through the pantry door, for that 
I got with four other rugs at an auction for a 
quarter. Since this was rather the best of the 
lot, perhaps it could be valued at all of fifteen 
cents. The pantry has other attractions, too; 
if your tastes are modern you may admire my 
porcelain sink, my kitchen cabinet angled 
discreetly away; if you incline to the antique— 
there’s really no reason why you can’t enjoy 
both. I do—just glance at my ample Shaker 
milk-pans of brown pottery, my darker brown 


faience jars, my graceful syrup-jug of blended 


shades with a charming little cluster of grapes 
at the base of the handle. Then there are my 
little yellow custard cups, very like the ones 
at the Aldrich House at Portsmouth. The 
“Bad Boy’s” mother used to bake cup-cakes 
in them, and | know how she got that deep, 
lovely surface color, almost mahogany, and so 
smooth and inviting to bite into. She rinsed 
out the cups with milk before each baking! 
Some day let’s try this old recipe. Best of all 
there are my Bennington crocks and jugs; | 
need never use one of those modern, ugly- 
shaped, under-glazed products of commerce 
and not beauty again, for I have jugs for cider 
and vinegar and molasses and maple syrup, 
and crocks for cookies and doughnuts and 
fruit-cake—if I ever have sugar enough to 
make them once more! And as my circum- 
stances are very much those of the Little Boy 
that lived by himself because the rats and 
the mice do lead me such a life, you can see 
how essential they are to my happiness. They 
are a good “antique” investment, too, for this 
old pottery made at Bennington, Vermont, in 
the early Nineteenth Century is being eagerly 
sought for by collectors, and a well-decorated 
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‘ How Much is the Safety of Your Family 
“4 Worth to You? 


NSIDER this before you build. Ai 
. no-J3urn 



















id P - ° 
“m Documents and other valuables are stored in fireproof steel safes or vaults. METAI 
a Yet how many people unthinkingly house themselves and their families in fire traps. KNO-BURN Stuhil halls teaiieeemtbibasies 
Last year more than 70% of all fires occurred in residences and more than 23,000 papi Peet Asem tO sa 
‘ 3 : oe a . : ASK al rell- ed Arc rt, actor 0} 
aS lives were lost. One of the objectives of Fire Prevention Week—October 3rd to 9th, and of Buliding Supply Dealer why Metal Lath is the 
y . . . . . st base for stucco, i ‘ a 
le Metal Lath Week, observed during the same period, is to urge people to build safely— from cracking-or give ts his 1 ce scgeene amar 
ul s res ae ee" Re ateriale anch ; : ’ T J send you or him a co “ FIRE-P . 
le to stop the awful life and property loss by using fire resisting materials such as KNO-BURN CONSTRUCTION toeet” RE-PROOF 
S Metal Lath. 
e 
‘ North Western Expanded Metal Company 
: 955 Old Colony Building 
$ 
1 Chicago 
1 New York Atlanta Los Angeles Boston Cincinnati Minneapolis 
] 
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A New Group of Small Houses 


A new group of four designs has been made 
to order for THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL by 
a firm of well-known Boston architects. 
Complete working drawings and specifica- 
tions are on sale at the address given below. 





HEN equipped pieces equipped with 
: with Domes of Domes of Silence. By 
Silence, furniture legs do using these steel slides 
not scratch floors or tear the manufacturer oul 
rugs. Even the heaviest dealer show their regard 
pieces glide smoothly at f aites th ook 
a touch. No straining ‘OF 444 ns Tre 
— tugging — scratching 
—screeching, or wrench- 
ing open of the joints. 





For the furniture already 
in your home, get Domes 
of Silence at any hard- 
When buying furniture ware, variety or depart- 
. give your preference to ment store. 


| DOMES of SILENCE 


A mark of BETTER Furniture 
regardless of its cost 


On receipt of a 2c stamp with your name and ad- 
dress, we will send you acircular showing floor plans 
with dimensions and giving full particulars about 
building these houses either singly or in groups. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


(Under the same management as the Atlantic Monthly) 








8 Arlington Street Boston (17), Mass. 
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Plate 144, Deane 


“Royal” Gas Range 





Boil, Roast, Bake and Toast 
On This Range, All At One Time 


Yes, and fry too, if necessary. Occupying the least available amount of 
floor space, it will help you prepare a complete meal that ordinarily requires 


a range at least double the size. This 


Deane French. Range 


is another of our many contributions to the 
demands for greater efficiency and conven- 
iences in the kitchen. 

Deane ‘Royal’ Gas Range fills every re- 
quirement of the average home. 

The surface, covered with corrugated, re- 
movable bars, has six burners. Themainoven, 
22 inches wide and 19 inches deep, is plenty 
large enough for a turkey or large roast. In 
the shelf above is a broiler that can be used 
for toasting, open-fire roasting and browning. 
Next to it is a roll or breakfast oven that is 
just the right size for a pan of muffins or 
rolls or even a small roast. 


Deane French Ranges are built of Armco 
rust-resisting iron with polished, hand-forged, 
wrought-iron trimmings. They are free from 
needless frills and bright surfaces that take 
time and energy to keep clean. They use the 
minimum of fuel. 


For over half a century, we have specialized 
in designing kitchen equipment for electricity, 
coal and gas, singly or in any combination. 
If you wish a special range ask for our port- 
folio, “The Heart of the Home.” If you 
want more information on the Deane ‘‘Royal”’ 
Gas Range, ask for Catalogue 34, our book- 
let of standard ranges for gas, wood and coal. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE Co. 


265-267 West 36 St. New York. N-Y. 














An Exceptional Bargain 


at Roselle, N. J. 


Owner will sell at sacrifice, this beautiful 
stucco, old English residence, having every 
modern improvement, including Ruud auto- 
matic system of hot water supply; 12 rooms, 
4 baths, 4 open fireplaces, large porches, 


enclosed sun parlor. 
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crock or jug bearing the authentic mark often 
brings as high as ten dollars. (Two of mine 
were given me, and I paid fifty cents apiece for 
the rest at country shops and auctions.) They 
are not as yet actually rare but they are 
beautiful, some of them as lovely in’shape as a 
Greek amphora, and nearly all of them have a 
fine, deep glaze that sets off their quaint blue 
designs of birds or flowers or scrolls on grounds 
of soft grays and écrus. 

You don’t want to hear about my stove, do 
your Because it’s just a stove, with its good 
days and its sulky days, rather temperamental 
and having to be humored, very much like 
your own, | fancy. Besides, | want to hurry 
on to my shelf of Tole-ware. Not that it is 
entirely of that antique tin, for the teapot is a 
plump and comely pottery lady who brews tea 
delightfully and who wears for a gown a dark- 
brown glaze brightened with white and red 
and blue enameled flowers and bands of gilt. 
This pretty thing was given me when | was a 
girl by an old, old gentleman going on to 
ninety, and he told me that it had belonged to 
his mother. The snuffers and tray were 
presents, too, as was the little tin tea-caddy 
painted gay with green and red, and now used 
for a matchbox. The candlesticks, however, | 
did buy; old tin ones, they are, redecorated with 
wreaths of rosy flowers and gold lines. They 
were a dollar and a quarter for the pair, and 
I paid a dollar and a half for that tall, graceful 
black pitcher adorned with splashes of red and 
scrolls of vellow. 

And now we are around to the wide door 
again, and to my fourth shelf, which is filled 
with cook-books: old books, new books, Amer- 
ican, English, French, Italian, Belgian and 
even Chinese cook-books; I think I have nine- 
teen in all. They are my pride and joy, for 
cooking is the one domestic task that | am 
wildly enthusiastic about, and in my most 
ecstatic moments | compare myself to Balzac 
and Dumas, who could both cook and write, 
and in both were equally skilful. I am fond 
of sitting in my rocker and reading these pages 
of fascination. Would you like to know how 
to make Marigold Soup such as Miss Edge- 
worth’s virtuous little Rosamund knew? | 
can tell you. Will you have Nuns’ Puffs from 
South Carolina; or Regency Sauce made for 
Queen Victoria by Monsieur Francatelli; or 
Gaufres de Bruxelles; or Currant Wine fit for 
Jenny Wren to sip; or Whigs? One book, ‘““The 
Young Housekeeper’s Friend,” even takes my 
culinary conscience into its keeping. “How 
often,” says this printed wisdom, “do we see 
the happiness of a husband abridged by the 
absence of skill, neatness and economy in the 
wife? . . . However improbable it may seem, 
the health of many a professional man is 
undermined and his usefulness curtailed, if 
not sacrificed, because he habitually eats bad 
bread.” Which quite justifies my interest, 
you see. 

I have been so happy doing over my kitchen, 
giving that important part of my life the set- 
ting I felt that it ought to have, inside and out. 
In the summer my green window-boxes are 
full of spicy kitchen herbs; majoram, basil and 
thyme with an edging of frilled parsley; and I 





look on an old-fashioned flower-garden, fra- 
grance and color all blended together: mig- 
nonette, larkspur, sweet alyssum, balsam and 
stock, the quaint favorites that our ancestors 
loved and brought with them from the old 
country. “If the sun is beautiful on bricks 
and pewter;” ah, but it 7s, lovely! That’s what 
I mean you must know; that’s what I mean you 
must feel: beauty in everything, even a kitchen. 


On corner lot 200’ x 180’, with trees, shrubbery, flowers, vegetable gardens, brick 
summer house, 3-car garage. Location on Main Street, in the most select section 
of historic Roselle, N. J. Good water supply and finest of schools, 8 minutes 
from station; half mile from golf and country club; 35 minutes (14 miles) from 
Liberty Street, N. Y. Price, $35,000, which is less than pre-war building price. 


Write for photographs, or appointment to inspect 


P. O. Box 35 Roselle, New Jersey 
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No. 1932 


| PROUD of their lead- 
ership in style creation, 
Karpen designers yearly 
conceive and Karpen 
craftsmen carefully build 
splendid furniture of un- 
usual beauty, comfort 


and durability. 


Skilled workmen and 
modern methods unite 
in making possible the 
manufacture of this su- 
perlatively good furni- 
ture at a reasonable cost. 








“ 


Send to S. Karpen & Bros., 
Chicago or New York, 
for the illustrated book, 
“Distinctive Designs.” 
Karpen dealers everywhere 


KARPEN 























Through the many processes which attend 
the transformation of raw materials into 
shapely, snow-white, glistening bathtubs, 
kitchen sinks and lavatories, one guiding 
principle accompanies every step here at 
Kohler — Integrity! 

Not alone beauty, nor durability, nor even 
utility guides the uniform method of man- 
ufacture, but foremost and ever-present is 
the determination that these products re- 
flect the integrity of principle upon which 
their preéminence in the plumbing field 
is founded. 


The science of the laboratory, the mixing 
of materials in the roaring blast furnaces, 
the delicate work of enameling: all are com- 
bined to make these products worthy of 
their wide public acceptance in homes, 
apartments, hotels, clubs and institutions. 


And it is but fit that the final step in these 
processes should be the fusing into the 
snow-white enamel, faintly but perma- 
nently, the word ‘‘Kohler’’~-our everlast- 
ing pledge to the public of the integrity 
of Kohler products. 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wis. 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Kobler “Columbia” Lavatory | 

MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND | 
KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D.C. 

3 = epee 
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KEES SANG 
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Planting the Home Grounds 
(Continued from page 294) 


only to thrust a stick into the soil or sod 
to a depth of three inches and then to place 
in the opening a crocus bulb and firm the 
soil above it. They are particularly desirable 
to plant in sunny places near foundation walls, 
where they will be able to blossom much ear- 
lier in the season than in other situations. 
Three of the best varieties of crocuses are 
King of the Blues, King of the Whites and 
Madame Mina. Crocus bulbs should be ob- 
tainable in quantities for about a cent apiece. 
The tulips are the most showy spring-flow- 
ering bulbs. They are admired by everyone 
and may be grown in a great variety of situa- 
tions. For planting in a regular flower-garden 
PEA SEY LOE AION be Ee a where a bedding effect is desired, the single, 
4 ‘Wagner Garden in Kentucky early sorts should be selected. These heal ts 
bloom about the first week in May in the 
latitude of New York and are offered by the 


“Wag ne ; Plans seedsmen in three different heights—dwarf, 
a medium and tall. In any formal planting the 
height should, of course, be taken into account. 
Beautiful ardens It is a good plan to place a tall variety in the 
centre of the bed with a medium sort near it 


and a dwarf one for the outer border. 


LD RP ae 




























































AGNER-PLANNED gardens and estates are the highest expression Among the tall varieties these sorts are 
of landscape art. We aim not to supplant nature, but to supple- attractive and inexpensive: Canary Bird, yel- 
: ment her in her rugged, natural beauty. Our gardeners guard low; Crimson King, bright crimson; Duchesse 
jealously every natural advantage of your grounds, adding here and there de Reena red and yellow: White Seon ure 
those delicate, delightful touches which mark the difference between the hi ‘i , cae 
really artistic and the commonplace surroundings: ” os Shee astattes tal deetitaan eatin tieiiaed 
Now is the time for fall planning and planting. Iris, Peonies and Flowering these: Bacchus, crimson; pt porte 
Shrubs for spring blooming — Evergreens and Conifers for winter cheer. yellow: La Reine. white and rose; Ea Si 
Write today for our large, illustrated fall catalog No. 195, Marianne, white and pink. 

and full particulars of our Landscape Service. Four good dwarf varieties are these: Cot- 
THE WAGNER PARK NURSERIES COMPANY tage Maid, rose and white; Goldfinch, pure 
Box 94, SYDNEY, OHIO yellow; Rose Grisdelin, rose with white flush; 

Florists Landscape Gardeners Nurserymen Dusart, brilliant scarlet. 
In planting the formal tulip-bed a most 
Aha Ahad atl te take? Bae eth a> CL PEER 90 « sett ttee cece cect eceseess satisfactory procedure is this: shovel out the 
soil to a depth of four inches. Then rake the 
bottom off level, set the bulbs firmly on this 
GARDEN & | : N F, level surface, pushing each down just enough 
FLORAL Fall Planting to hold it erect. Then put the soil back in 
GUIDE Don't fail to secure some of the Gorgeous New place, being a little careful at first not to dis- 
cor vote REE A Worth While Book | warre rapa, Br Meee ee eee eee arrange the bulbs. Smooth off the top and 

Sk ha a ee peace nes occas |. Yaar lg ben 9 enter Minera Pee Seven 

The best book we have issued. Is free. Send for it today. Lilies, and other bulbs and plants for winter and tage Is that one is sure to get the bulbs all at a 

JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St. Rochester, N. Y. ont es wana. uniform depth as well as more certain of 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 1074, West Grove, Pa. e . . 
_ : ee ais: having them placed according to plan without 
ta mistakes. 

For border gardens the most satisfactory 
types are the taller ones, notably the late- 
flowering Cottage Garden tulips and the Dar- 
win tulips. The former are earlier than the 

‘Trees and latter and not quite so tall. Several good 
shrubs, dis- varieties are these: Picotee or Maiden’s Blush, 
tinctive in white with pink border; Le Réve, beautiful 
quality and old rose; Bouton d’Or, golden yellow; Salmon 
° Queen, salmon and buff; Vitellina, primrose 
lar € Size vellow. 

{| wh ch will ’ For decorative beauty as to grace of appear- 

Fr produce an ance and loveliness of color few garden flowers 

immediate can rival the Darwin tulips. They excel in the 

ettect size of their blossoms, the length of their flower- 
stalks and the size of the leaves, but especially 





in the exquisite color-tones shown in their 
They are particularly effec- 


glowing petals. 
LILIUM REGALE tive along borders beside shrubbery because 





| 

eo ae they are tall enough to make an attractive 

| kinds of soil and endure more varied conditions than display in positions where other tulips would 

| ofiaing canny eases verlotion of lilies wad ond eather seem out of place. When the bulbs are left 
Ha Ve you Seen | So neger’ Hs Ei hye meg gives an illustra- undisturbed for several years the flowers con- 

4 tinue to come up each season and continue al- 


























AN D ORRA? | | F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. most as beautiful as at first. 


| The Darwin tulips have been developed to 
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Farr’s Peonies 


Bear an excellent reputation because they always do 
more than I promise for them; not only because of 
the gold medals they have won, but because of their 
performance in the garden. For those who are unac- 
quainted with the different sorts I have prepared this 


Special Collection ‘‘F’’ 


Albifiora, The Bride $1.50 Dragon’s Head $1.50 
George Alexander 1.50 Geraldine 1.00 
Jupiter -50 Gypsy 1.00 
Apple Blossom 2.00 Lemon Queen 2.00 
Cathedral 3.50 Austin Chamberlain 1.50 
Crystal Queen 2.00 The Moor 1.00 


I will supply these twelve plants for $16 


ae SY FARR’S HARDY 
vlad . PLANT SPECIALTIES 


(Seventh Edition, 1920) con- 
tains full descriptions of hun- 
dreds of Peonies and Irises, 
with many illustrations in 
color. Copies will be mailed 
without further notice to my 
customers; to others copies 
are free on request 








Wouldn't any house seem stuffy and uncomfortable for the entertainment 
of guests when a shady lawn like this is possible most anywhere ? 


Your Outdoor ‘‘ Living-Room’’ 


OUR lawn should certainly be an outdoor living- 
room—else why have a suburban or country 
home? Few of us, however, make enough use 

of our lawns—for work, and rest, and play—and for 
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Bertrand H. F arr entertaining our friends. Perhaps there are not 
Seeing eae Coane enough shady nooks. A generous planting of Shade 
Box 125 ( Trees will provide them—and then home will be a 


— 


source of new comfort, health and happiness for both. 

_ the grownups and the children. More play outdoors 
for the youngsters, and for father and mother the 
enjoyment of performing many of the home tasks 
out in the cooling shade of the trees. 

And how much nicer it is to hold a tea or a party 
outdoors in the shade, where your friends can enjoy 
the beauty of your lawn! And at night, too, ‘‘affairs”’ 
are even more delightful in the moonlight shadows of 
the lawn well planted with trees. Nor should we 
forget that shade trees, more than anything else you 
can plant, add to the property value and the land- 
scape charm of your home. 

Our new Fall Folder (illustrated) explains why the 
Fall is a particularly good time to plant trees, and 
offers a special combination of six desirable Shade 
Trees at an advantageous price. Also similar attrac- 
tive combinations of Flowering Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, and Perennials. Write for it today. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is 1 mile from Trenion,NJA 


Wyomissing, Penna. 
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FERTILIZE NOW 


Next spring, your soil will be in the best of shape to 
give prolific growth and yield to all kinds of plant life 
—trees, shrubs, vegetables, flowers or grass, if you add 


Homo 


‘‘The Essence of Fertility’’ 
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to it now. 


Sodus Humus will incorporate 
itself into the soil during the win- 
ter months. It tests high in “Tc tesenne 
nitrogen and other soil enriching of Fertility" 
elements. It is sweet and odor- ia } 


less. It does not give off offen- y be . 
sive odors like most other f SODUS \ 
fertilizers. Hows : 

Packedin handy 2-bushel sacks. ; UMU } 
Order at least one. Try it and a 
you will become a permanent 7) 
user. 

Prices, on ton and car lots, to 
large users like Golf Courses, 
Nurseries, Greenhouses, Farms 
and Estates, upon request. 


SODUS HUMUS COMPANY 


191 Main Street BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
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Two generations have played beneath this purple beech. Country life must be 
very unhappy indeed for children if they cannot have a shady place to play. 
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— Ulla Wy Re eam 
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The right paint for hard wear 


ITCHEN FLOORS, back 
stairs, cellar steps, etc., 
are subject to the hardest kind 


of usage. These surfaces, 
above all, should be protected 
—protected against grinding 
dirt and penetrating moisture. 
Only the right kind of paint will 
answer. 

Acme Quality Granite Floor 
Paint is made especially for 
these much used surfaces. It 
is made for all inside surfaces 
to be walked upon. It is 


cheaper to walk on than bare 
wood. It stands between you 
and serious loss from warped, 
splintered and decayed floors. 
Its hard, smooth surface is easy 
to clean and easily kept clean. 

Granite Floor Paint is only one 
of the many saving agents in the 
Acme Quality Line. No matter 
what surface needs protection, in- 
doors or out, there’s an Acme 
Quality Paint, Varnish, Stain, 
Enamel or Finish that just fits 
the purpose. 


For your intimate k nowledge of just what should be used for 


each surface, 
Guide”’ and “ 


et our two booklets, 
ome Decorating.’’ Ask your dealer or write us. 


“‘Acme Quality Painting 


ACME QUALITY 


PAINTS & 


& FINISHES 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 


Dept. J 

Boston Chicago Minneapolis 

Cincinnati Toledo Topeka 
Dallas Nashville 


Detroit, Michigan 


St. Louis Fort Worth Salt Lake City 
Birmingham Portland Los Angeles 
Lincoin Pittsburgh 
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Have an ‘“‘Acme Quality Shelf” 
For the many “‘touching up’”’ 
jobs about the house, keep 
always on hand at least a can 
each of Acme Quality Varno- 
tile, a varnish for floors, wood- 
work and furniture; Acme 
Quality White Enamel for iron 
bedsteads, furniture, wood- 
work, and similar surfaces, and 
aquart of Acme Quality 
Floor Paint of the right color. 
































HE design for 

this little six- 
room house won a 
prize and the working 
drawings are now on 
sale at the office of 
THe Hovse Beacti- 
FuL. The pictures 
here show one of these 
houses built from the 
plans at Springfield, 
Ohio. 
Write for sketch plans 
and particulars, which 
will be sent on receipt 
of 4 cents in stamps. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 8 Arlington St., BOSTON 17, MASSACHUSETTS 
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such an extent that scores of varieties are now 
available. The catalogues ordinarily list them 
under these headings: Black and Dark Brown: 
Purple, Mauve, Heliotrope and Lilac shaded; 
Crimson, Scarlet, Pink and Pink shaded; Rose 
and Rose shaded; White and White shaded: 
Orange, Bronze and Yellow. This gives an 
idea of the color development which has taken 
place. Most of us love best those varieties 
which show delicate tones of pink, white and 
rose or such sorts as Dream with its lovely 
tints of violet and silver lilac, and Blue Bird 
with its striking mauve-blue color-tones. 

The following list includes some of the most 
beautiful varieties of this type: Baron de la 
Tonnaye, carmine rose and pink; Clara Butt, 
salmon pink and rose; Gretchen, silvery pink; 
Harry Veitch, blood red with blue base; 
Loveliness, rose pink; Madam Krelage, pur- 
plish rose and blush pink with white base; 
Massachusetts, a bright pink flower with long 
stems; Princess Juliana, orange-red flushed 
with salmon; White Queen, a large round 
blossom, white flushed with delicate pink. 

In planting tulips the beauty of the display 
depends very largely upon the varieties which 
are placed together. This is particularly true 
of flowers with such color-tones as the Darwins. 
Some excellent combinations which have been 
worked out by one enthusiastic amateur are 
these: Velvet King and Mrs. Cleveland; Zulu 
and Flamingo; Clara Butt and Yellow Perfec- 
tion; Pride of Haarlem and Golden Bronze; 
Inglescombe Pink and Apricot; the Fawn and 
Dom Pedro; Dom Pedro and Moonlight; 
Suzon and Wilberforce; Dream and Wilber- 
force. ; 

The group of spring-flowering bulbs that 
makes the greatest appeal to the imagination 
is that of the daffodils and the related forms in 
the great genus Narcissus. These blossoms 
have been the inspiration of poets since the 
dawn of civilization and they have been the 
chief centre of attraction of numberless gardens 
ever since flowers were grown for ornament. 

To appreciate the beauty of the Poet’s 
narcissus one should read the description of it 
by Forbes Watson in his classic book on 
Flowers and Gardens. This has long been one 
of the most popular forms for planting in the 
home gardens, and it is still very desirable for 
this purpose. It is particularly charming 
when placed beside a pool or along a tiny brook 
where its beauty is reflected in the gleaming 
surface of the water. It is one of the bulbs that 
should be naturalized in quantities, and for- 
tunately its cost makes this easily possible. 

The true daffodil, the praises of which the 
great English poets have so freely sung, is the 
golden blossom with a long trumpet that of 
late has been the fashion in America to call a 
jonquil. This is unfortunate, for it is a pity 
not to let everyone realize that the flower of 
which Shakespeare and Wadsworth wrote is 
worthy of the good old English name daffodil. 

Any good bulb catalogue will list a dozen 
varieties of true daffodils. These may be of 
of yellow or various combinations of yellow 
and white, and they are all beautiful. So it 
happens that you can select even the cheapest 

(Continued on page 330) 


ErrATUM:—The house shown on page 283 is 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. R. W. Newell, 
West Newton, Mass. In the announcement 
last month the name was given as George 
F. Newell. 
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: Splendid Christmas Gifts 







m 14665 $1.60 Artistic 

n: F 5%-inch pow! of green _ 
, tery, five Lily-of-the-V; 

d- et ips or roots, Sonanee 


utterfly Ornament, and at- 
tractive Hand-Colored Gift 




















Se Cardof Best Wishes. There’s 
d: no sweeter flower,—the fra- 
, fewnfaa: is giclicate and. de- 

oney bac! ou 
an $1.50 oe are not pleased. ° 
en 
» wo 
es 12900 36c. 
id Wonderful Teantten 
¢ Bugs provide hours of , 
ly ae - 
: ur Catalog” 
rd ictures Bat 
amcs 
Cut-ups al many Other Toysand C in 
st 14277 660. Pair of six-inch Bay- 
fo, berry Candies. In Mahogany Sticks 
la they are delightful. Mailed with a 
'e ra fig of d they a and Hand-Colored 
‘ft; Y t Cardt = are irresistible. See 
log, Pag 
k; 
es 
Ir- 
=; 
ng 14327—$2.00 
ed Pair of Mahogany Candle- 
sticks, 7inches high, nicely 
nd boxed. Just the right size 
to hold the Bayeery Dips 
shown above. A refined and 
tasteful gift. 
ay Our Big Catalog pictures 
ote thousands of splendid gifts. 
c . —d Bn list of = This small illustration shows how a Dunham Radiator Trap looks 
ue Pas and our Big Gift when fitted to a radiator, The Trap is permanentily adjusted at the 
Book are all you need. Send - : factory—never needs attention. 
ns. for the Book Today—Now. 
It’s Free and it’s a Great, 
en Big Help. 


‘ THE HOLMES CO., essnsesee?. | If You Could Get A Tea Kettle Big Enough 


Get out of your head the wrong idea that a fierce fire and 
five or six pounds steam pressure is necessary for heating com- 
“- Use This Chest F REE fort. A teakettle large enough would heat your house, apart- 











nt; . = ‘ 

er- — - bee z ment, office, store or factory, if the piping and radiators were 
Moth- ee n | correctly installed, and if each radiator were equipped witha 

lat Proof Dunham Radiator Trap. 


Both these IF’s are easily possible. We prove this every 
day—and want you to be skeptical enough to ask for proof 
‘ = right now. The Woolworth Building engineers asked, learned 
he Free Trial ee aX ; ; why, and then specified Dunham Radiator Traps. So have 















































he many, many others in buildings large and small. 
ons Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chests. 
—— Your choice of many styles and designs 
nt. seut on 15 days’ freetrial A Piedmont protect Direct | 
furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, du st Fro } 
t’s and damp. Pays for itself in what it saves. The ideal wastes | 
. wedding, birthday or graduation gift. Write today forour |toHome 
f it new illustrated ae —all postpaid free to you. Also 
ask for a free pac kag e of fragrant Red Cedar shavings. 
on PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. Dept. 15. Statesville, N.C. 
yne HEATING SERVICE 
the The Service is as different as the Supervision when the system is installed 
for Dunham Trap itself—the one outstand- and inspections later, when requested, 
. ing invention in the last sixteen yearsof make Dunham Heating Service of un- 
ing és 99 > low pressure steam heating. Dunham _ usual value. 
k BULL-DOG Ad usters Service co-operates closely with the Be skeptical—but be fair. Give us an 
0 architect, contractor, heating and venti- opportunity now to explain in detail. Just 
ing e lating engineer—and, in small towns, tell us the kind of building in which you 
al mean satisfacto ry with the local Dunham Service Station. want steam heat at teakettle pressure. 
or- C t Cc. A. DUNHAM COMPANY Fisher Building CHICAGO 
asements : oe 
: a Marshalltown, Iowa Branches in 36 cities in 
the ; orteS* Toronto, Canada United States and Canada 
the : f it | London: 64 Regent House, Regent Street, W. 1. 
of “a aR Paris: Establits. sineneaitiind & Cie., 47 Rue de la Fontaine-au-Roi 
lla atte 4 : r we Aes 
ity CES | F aN —>_= ) 
, f | H 4 | 
é House Beautiful Lantern Slides | 
dil. —— The Readers’ Service Department of THE House BEAUTIFUL has prepared five | 
. a excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining | 
- 0 eae . 
3 Telescope handle extended for leverage in to House Building and Decorating. 
low operating. When not in use push in and y ‘ 
) it it hides inconspicuously behind curtain. The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 
est Insect-proof, rattle-proof, trouble-proof; the Collection A 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
convenience of BULL-DOG-equipped windows Collection B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
is a constant pleasure. Collection C— 50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 
Perfect control always entirely from inside of | Collection D—50 slides on The Town Beautiful 
screens. Collection E— 50 slides on Building a House 
My Witte fer “Ths Bendhook” Write to the Readers’ Service for illustrated leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 
feu, 
ent The Casement Hardware Co. | READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL | 
rge 3 So. Clinton Street Chicago, Illinois | 8 ARLINGTON STREET - - - - - BOSTON (17), MASS. | 
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Beautify Your Home With Evergreens 
Direct from Little Tree Farms 


Our Famous Offer of 


Ornamental $ 
Evergreen Trees 


has enabled thousands of home owners, at little cost, to add to their grounds the beauty 
and dignity of living trees—growing trees, enhancing year by year the attractiveness of the 
home and its property value. 
We make this special offer solely to acquaint home owners with the service and 
nursery stocks of Little Tree Farms. This Special Introductory Offer includes: 
1 SILVER Fir, 1 RED PINE, 1 JUNIPER, 1 DouGLaAs SPRUCE, 
1 AUSTRIAN PINE, 1 ABORVITH 
Each of these beautiful Evergreens is two feet high, or over; and in sturdy growing 
condition. Packed carefully for safe delivery to transportation company, Framingham, 
Mass.; shipping weight 25 lbs. Send remittance with order. 
FREE: The Book of Little Tree Farms 


Beautifully illustrated with photographs of trees, shrubs and landscape effects. Con- 
tains valuable data on choice and care of nursery stock. Used as a reference work in 
schools, and listed in library of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Write for it. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY COMPANY, Dept. G-10 = 


15 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Owners of Little Tree Farms 


Lint 
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inated Bulbs 





Biflorus, ‘“The Primrose Peerless,” very late. . . $2.80 
Campernelle Rugulosus, golden-yellow . : 2° « ae 
Poetaz, Elvira, white, bunch flowered . 4.00 
Poeticus, Pheasant Eye, very late white 2.80 
Poeticus, Grandiflorus, largest poeticus 3.60 
Poeticus, King Edward, early white 4.00 
Barrii, John Bain, primrose- -white . 2.80 
Barrii, Conspicuus, ‘““Yellow Poeticus” 3.60 
mM UUTTTUUNUUUUUUUUUUOUanESHTAE Barrii, Albatross, white, large and tall . oa. 5.00 
= Incomparabilis, Fireflame, yellow, red eye - »« See 
= Incomparabilis, Stella Superba, white, yellow cup ; 4.00 
= | Incomparabilis, Sir Watkin, big yellow 4.40 
= | Leedsii, Polestar, white and yellow, wheel shape 3.60 
= Leedsii, Ariadne, white, refined and dainty 4.00 
= Leedsii, White Lady, very tall . . 4.00 
= Ajax Bicolor, J. B. M. Kamm, cream and white 4.00 
Certainly : Tulip Bulbs 
= Mixed Late-flowering, all colors : . . $2.40 
you want the charm and cheer of Narcissi all = | Wedding Veil, blue-white . ~ + «es 
through the winter —right in your own home! = | Clara Butt, richest pink . . . . < kd Tel 
You can have their beauty and fragrance from = | Kate Greenaway, lilac-white . . . . - + + + 2,80 
October until Spring—by planting right away = | White Queen, fair and stately . . . . . .. . 3.20 
Farncombe Sanders, rose-red ._. ¢ + oie 


and then every three weeks. 


Were You Disappointed 
— unable to procure good Bulbs for late plant- 
ing last season? They're scarce again this year 
—the crop is of exceptionally fine quality, but 
production has been unavoidably limited, for 
Europe needs food first of all! 


Don’t Delay—Buy All You Need NOW 
We ship as you need them, or all at once, 
as you' instruct. 
Special Offer to House Beautiful Readers 
NARCISSI 
Paper White Grandiflora, phy size, 
$1.00 dozen; $8.00 per 100 
Paper White Grandiflora,, Mammoth size, 
5 dozen; $6.00 per 100 
Soleil d’Or (Yellow), Juinbo size only, 
$1.50 dozen; $10.00 per 100 
These will bloom in the house in a few weeks, 
in either Fiber, pebbles and water, or soil. All frag- = 
_— varieties, aud guaranteed to grow — they never 
ail 
The most fascinating way is to grow Narcissi in 
Fiber, prepared for use in bowls or vases — any 
vessel without drainage. You can usea bowl of 
your favorite color, to harmonize with the scheme 
of the room, ete. This will lend additional charm to 
your plant. 
Schling’s Prepared Bulb Fiber, 1 quart, 50c; 
4 peck, $1.25; 1 peck, $2.25, delivered with full 
directions for use. 


Price is per 100, postage paid. 25 of a , kind at 100 rate, 
provided order totals 100 bulbs or more. 

“4 e Ten varieties in mixture, 100 plants for 
Peonies: $20.00, 50 for $11.00, 25 for $6.00. Twelve 
plants, all different, not labeled, for $3.00, seven for $2.00, 
three for $1.00. All delivered hes, 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, CARTERVILLE, MO, 
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Our latest catalogue shows 
a most attractive variety of 
hardy plants— evergreens, 
sturdy shrubs, shade trees, 
large and small fruits, 
climbers, roses, and hedge 
plants. Write for this ser- 
viceable catalogue today, 
and do not delay sending us 
your order. 


THE Morris NURSERIES 


i] 





Max Schling Seedsmen ——_— Box 805 ~—S_ West Chester, Pa. 
Incorporated = —— 
27 W. 59th Street, New York i SS — 











Our Bulb Book mailed free on request 
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A Delightful By a Se SCER 
od a amie ADVENTURES IN INDIGENCE 

‘The author has produced essays that vre pure literature. It is a delight to read the limpid, graceful sentences, A .. it warms veil heart 

to fiud essays that are kindly aud buman, filled with a great tenderness for all created things. Many a purchaser of the volume will turn 

first, after looking over the table of contents, to the essay on ‘The Disappointments and Vicissitudes of Mice,”’ than which nothing more 

charming has been written since Charles Lamb’s ‘‘Dissertation ov Roast Pig.’’’— Philadelphiu Evening Ledger. .60 Postpaid. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - - 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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bulbs on the list and be sure of a beautiful 
display of blossoms, but it certainly adds much 
to the interest and variety of the bulb border 
to be able to add to the display of less expen- 
sive bulbs a few of the rarer forms with the 
splendid flowers of some of the larger sorts, or 
the dainty blossoms of some of the smaller 
ones. For example, the King Alfred Daffodil 
which has attracted so much attention at re- 
cent American flower shows is a glorious blos- 
som with its large flaring trumpet and its great 
yellow petals rising well above the broad, 
vigorous leaves. Another large form which 
has the special interest of a distinctive fra- 
grance is the Vanilla-scented daffodil, the 
bulbs of which cost about ten cents each. 

Some of the smaller daffodils are of interest 
because of their rarity and daintiness. For 
example, the exquisite little flower called the 
Queen of Spain is very distinctive. It is held 
upon the stalk at a different angle from most 
of the daffodils. This habit of growth and 
the delicacy of color and structure of the sul- 
phur-yellow flowers give the variety a distinc- 
tive charm which is lacking in many of the 
larger flowers. Its delicacy is rivaled only by 
Moschatus, which is a dwarf form with flowers 
varying from pale primrose to white. Leaves, 
stems and blossoms are full of grace and seem 
ethereal in comparison with the larger -sorts 
like Emperor or Glory of Leiden. But of all 
the daffodils the most interesting are the re- 
markable little ‘Hoop Petticoat” forms with 
their delicate rush-like leaves and their petals 
reduced almost to spear-shaped points. This 
type is commonly listed in the catalogue un- 
der the name Bulbocodium. 

Between the true daffodil and the Poet’s 
narcissus there are many intervening forms. 
Some of the most beautiful of these are the so- 
called Star narcissi, or perhaps more happily 
the Crown daffodils. These are garden hy- 
brids between the large trumpet daffodil and 
the Poet’s narcissus. They have broad white 
or yellow petals with a spreading yellow crown 
which is usually margined with orange or red, 
the crown being from one-third to one-fourth 
the length of the petals. Narcissus Barrii is 
the type of this group, the variety Barrii con- 
spicuus being the best known of the score or 
more of sorts now in cultivation, It blossoms 
late, each flower having broad yellow petals 
and a spreading yellow crown margined with 
orange-scarlet. 

A comparatively new type of flower for out- 
door gardens is found in the so-called Poetaz 
hybrid narcissus. These have the large 
flower of the Poet’s narcissus combined with 
the clustered blossoming habit of the Paper- 
White narcissus. Fortunately they also have 
the hardiness of the Poet’s type, and so they 
can be planted out-of-doors with the assur- 
ance that they will live through the winter 
and send up their blossoms in spring. Some 
half-dozen varieties of this new group are now 
available, and they, are worth planting because 
of their novelty and of their beauty either in 
the garden or as cut flowers. 

The flowers of the true jonquils are much 
smaller than the daffodils. On the whole they 
are less desirable for outdoor planting, but 
some species have a very delicious fragrance 
which makes them well worth growing, es- 
pecially in gardens where children are to 
play. In every garden inhabited by a child 
there should be an abundance of fragrant 
growing things, in order that the associations 
which cluster around the memories of child- 
hood may be rich and complete. 
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You can now have a garage with less fuss 
and at a lower cost. 


This Togan Garage comes to you ready to assemble and erect. The 
building complete, even to painting, is done for you at the factory. 
Togan Garages ate roomy, generously lighted; interiors are smoothly finished. 
Service doors carefully fitted, equipped complete with selected garage hardware. 
Windows are made in casement or sliding sash with side entry doors to match. 
Styles of windows optional, also location of side entry. 

Built in a variety of designs, there’s one that agrees architecturally with your home. 
In addition, a price comparison will convince you that the Togan way is the less 


expensive le 
7 SOLD BY DEALERS 


TOGAN [aly GARAGES 


GARAGES 


Manufactured by Togan-Stiles, 1617 Eastern Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
An interesting brochure concerning Togan 
Garages, with illustrations, will be sent for 
fifteen cents; also name of nearest dealer. 










































































Your Servants Could Tell You 


| gonna a 
Kernerator 
in the plans for 
your new home, 
and your maids 
will tell you 
that disposing 
of household 
waste by burn- 
ing is by far 
the better way. 





Equip: with Kernerator. Residence of W. F. Wallace, 
innetka, Ill. Architect, Brown and Wolcott. 


KERNERATOR 


abolishes unsightly refuse cans. It destroys without odor or expense 
kitchen refuse, wrapping paper, paper boxes, faded flowers, rags. Re- 
quires no fuel other than the dry waste that is thrown in a handy 
kitchen hopper. It dries the wet waste soit can burn. Bottles, tin 


cans and other non-combustible materials are also disposed of. 
It is built at the base of the chimney when the building is erected and 
requires little extra masonry. 







The Kernerator is found in 85% of all new 
apartment houses and fine residences in 
communities where we are established. 


Sanitary — Economical 
Convenient — Odorless 




















If you are building, ask your architect, 
or send postal for illustrated booklet. 


KERNER INCINERATOR CO. 


510 Clinton St. Milwaukee, Wis- 






Drop All Waste Here-Then Forget It 
~~ 























Just picture this 
on your grounds 


In its lines of snowy whiteness 
and its -setting of green and 
varicolored foliage, it is a 
thing of startling beauty. 


You see it now as it looks 
on the estate of 


Julius Rosenwald 


the philanthropist, for whom 
we built it in Ravinia, Ill., 
but it would look equally as 
well on your grounds, either 


country or city. 


It is a standard design and 
may be found together with 
many other delightful sugges- 
tions in our book of beautiful 


glass structures. 
And this book is gratis— 


To what address shall we send it ? 


AMERICAN GREENHOUSE MFC. CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 


5 Columbus § Masonic New York Life Smith 
Circle Temple Building Building 
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iy Why | Do Not 
a— Dread Housework 






HERE were days when I used to dread housework. 

It seemed such an endless drudge. But that 

was before the kitchen was Universalized. Now— 
UNIVERSA’ Home Needs make housework a joy. 
With the U.isavERSAL Coffee Percolator it’s the 
matter of a few minutes to make coffee of delicious 

<3 é Sa flavor. The UNIVERSAL Food Chopper makes 
= ea Be. 4 delicious dishes from left-overs that would ordinarily 











go to waste. 

Perfect Bread in the UNIVERSAL Bread Maker in 
three minutes. The Cake Maker, Mayonnaise Mixer, Tea 
Ball Tea Pot, and scores of other UNIVERSAL Home 

UNIVERSAL Needs a!l doing their part to lessen the housewives’ work. 
- —— * And with UNIVERSAL Aluminum Ware gleaming from 
— shelf and cabinet—the Universalized Kitchen is truly a 

wonderful “workroom” of the home. 

UNIVERSAL Electric Washing Machine—beautifully 
enameled cabinet with all moving parts enclosed. Gear- 
driven mechanism, automatic safety clutch. Light, 
durable, sanitary cylinder; non-sagging, swinging wringer 
with safety release. Self-draining tub. 

UNIVERSAL Vacuum Cleaner—has conveniently located 
toggle switch and pistol grip which fits the hand. Full 
width nozzle—and for picking up thread, lint, etc., which 
cannot be removed by air alone, there is a gear-driven 
brush. Is beautifully finished in Verd Antique. Special 
bumper to prevent damage to furniture. 

UNIVERSAL Electric Waffle Iron—makes delicious 
waffles at the turn of switch. Served piping hot in less 
than two minutes. No smoke, no odor. 

UNIVERSAL Electric Grill, Chafing Dish, Toaster and 
Percolator— bring the kitchen to your table. A complete 

UNIVERSAL meal can be prepared with these appliances without leaving 
| ewe Eyl your chair. 

“$47.50 UNIVERSAL Electric Iron—takes the drudgery out of 
ironing. No roasting in a stuffy kitchen. Iron in comfort 
anywhere. 

On sale at Electric Dealers and Lighting Companies, Hard- 
ware, House-furnishing and Department Stores everywhere. 
Write for FREE booklet No. 34 “‘ Universalize Your Home”’ 


THE TRADE MARK _KNOWN 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 


Metalsmiths for over Half a Century 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
©1920 L. F.& C. 3002 








































































UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL UNIVERSAL 
Electric Waffle Iron Electric Toaster Electric Coffee Percolator Electric Iron 
No. E930 $20.00 No. E946 $8.00 No. E9637 $16.00 No. E905 $8.00 
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Electricity in the Home 
(Continued from page 306) 


including interest on your investment, depre- 
ciation which will wipe out the investment in 
five years, and electricity, which is figured on 
a very liberal basis, totals $17 per year, or only 
$1.42 a month. 

All these figures were brought out at the 
meeting in the discussion that followed the 
expert’s address. And one woman said, 
“Won’t you put those figures on the little 
blackboard in the corner, so we can tell our 
husbands about this without being tripped up 
on the technicalities? And be sure to add 
about the amount of electric current each one 
of these appliances uses.” So it was done. 

There has always been a hazy idea both 
among housewives and husbands regarding 
the first cost of an investment in electric 
labor-savers for the home, and their conse- 
quent cost of operation. As far as the latter 
is concerned, it is easy to remember that it 
takes more electric current to produce heat 
than it does to produce power. Motor-driven 
labor-savers, therefore, like the washer and 
the cleaner, cost a mere trifle to operate. The 
range iron and small cooking appliances which 
utilize electricity to produce heat, naturally 
cost a little more to use. To make this clear 
and to give a basis for figuring, the accompany- 
ing table will be interesting. It gives the 
approximate purchase cost and cost of opera- 
tion—based on a rate of seven cents per kilo- 
watt hour for electricity—covering the dif- 
ferent electric appliances in most common 
usage. 


Purchase Price Cost of Opera- 


Appliance (There are more tion in terms of 
expensive makes) cents per hour 
Electric sweeper $30-$70 15 to 1.8 
2 washer $05-$185 i} 
dishwasher $110-$135 } 
Kitchen power unit I 
Electric ironer $153 3 
= range $85 depends on use 
refrigerator $475 depends on size 
iron $6.25 to $10 34 to 4} 
sewing-machine $63-$86.50 
percolator $12-$27 3} 
toasters and grills $8.50 2} to 3} 
waffle iron $20 34 
chafing-dish $2r 2} to 3} 
‘i heating-pad $10.50 less than 4 
55 emersion heater $7 24} 
milk-warmer $13 34 
fan $6.50 } 
radiator $12.50 4} to 5 
vibrator $5-$21.50 less than } 
hair-dryer $20-$25 } 
curling-iron $7.25 } 
Appliance Approx. Monthly Cost 
Electric sweeper 12 cents 
a washer 15 cents 
is dishwasher 12 cents 
Kitchen power unit 15 cents 
Electric ironer 40 cents 
et range $5.00 and up 
refrigerator $4.00 and up 
iron se 60 cents 
sewing-machine 12 cents 
percolator 30 cents 
toasters and grills 30 cents 
waffle iron 
chafing-dish 
heating-pad 


emersion heater 
milk-warmer 
fan 
radiator 
vibrator 
“ hair-dryer 
“i curling-iron 
These per-hour costs are reasonably accu- 
rate, being averaged from the performances 
of a number of standard and reliable appli- 
ances of each of the types mentioned. The 
approximate monthly cost of using these 
labor-savers cannot be set up as an arbitrary 
standard, because conditions vary to such an 
extent in individual homes. It is fair to as- 
sume, however, that these monthly costs 
would obtain in the average home consisting 
of four people where all the housework is taken 
care of within the home. It has been impos- 
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Lighting Fixtures 


ODERNIZE your home with these 
new, distinctive MILLER Lighting 
Fixtures. In design, they are worthy 
of the Old Masters of interior decoration. 


Like all MILLER Lighting Fixtures, 
they are built for many years’ service. 
Yet, because of MILLER manufacturing 
facilities and the widespread demand 
which exists for them, their pricesarelow. 


Light Antique Bronze finish, 
West of Rockies, 
Colonial Silver finish 


Write for name of MILLER 
Distributor near you. 


Weal of Rockies, °0 EDWARD MILLER & CO. 


No. 700. 2LIGHT BRACKET ff 
Light Antique Bronze finish, $13.15 
West of Rockies, 14.15 


Colonia! Silver finish $15.80 


West of Rockies, 16.80 


Prices do not include shades, 
bulbs or hanging. 





Established 1844 


MERIDEN 
CONNECTICUT 





























Your 


Husband’s 
Choice 


Most women who have not yet 
bought an Electric Washer have at 


least made up their minds to own one 


soon. 

Most husbands urge their wives to 
equip the home with such things as an 
Electric Washer—just as in their busi- 
nesses they are quick to adopt all short 
cuts to efficiency. 

An Electric Washer is a machine. 
Your husband is apt to be a good judge 
of such a product. Why not have him 
inspect and pass judgment on the rela- 
tive merits of various Washers—and 
aid you in selecting the one that you 
will want to own? 











— 
’ 


Ol & 


If you believe this suggestion is a 
good one and follow it, we feel your 
husband’s choice will be the Coffield— 
for he will be quick to appreciate its 
many points of superiority. 

For instance, all working parts are 
built on one end frame—and on the in- 
side, out of the way. He will appreciate 
at a glance the superior construction of 
the large Swinging Wringer—and the 
16 oilless bearings, as a result of which 
you never have to oil the Coffield. 

OuruniqueWaterShutter is anotherex- 
clusive Coffield feature—and thedealer’s 
demonstration will develop many others 
from one end of the Washer to the other. 











Write us for catalog and name of the nearest Coffield 
dealer—then take your husband to see the machine 








The COFFIELD MOTOR WASHER CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
**Producers of Wash-Day Smiles’’ since 1904 








KAUFFMAN 
Radiator Shields 


will 


PROTECT DECORATIONS 


and 


ADD to the APPEARANCE 
of YOUR ROOMS 







Thousands 
in use. 


They catch 
the dust and 
hold it. 


Adds 
humidity 
also if you 
want it. 


GLASS, @ 
MARBLE, (ij 
OR 
METAL 
TOPS 


—_— 





KAUFFMAN ENGINEERING CO. 
ST. LOUIS U.S. A. 
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HE SPENCER Clean- 

ing System is an es- 
sential installation in every 
modern home the same as 
your heating, lighting and 
plumbing. 


The SPENCER carries all 
kinds of dust and dirt 
swiftly and surely down to 
a built-in receptacle in the 
basement. It has no dust 
bag. It is thoroughly clean 
and cleans thoroughly. 


























The SPENCER 
occupies little base- 
ment space and is 
surprisingly in- 
expensive to install. 











SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 
Hartford Dept. H. B. Connecticut 





CENTRAL CLEANING SYSTEM 
“KEEPS A CLEAN HOUSE CLEAN” 





























NOW READY 


THE STORY OF OPAL 


THE JOURNAL OF AN UNDERSTANDING HEART 









@ The most talked of and popular story which the Aflantic Monthly ever published. 
The intense interest aroused by the few chapters which have recently appeared has not 
only justified the editor’s belief in its unique value as an epic of childhood, but has led 
to the publication of the Journal in book form. The first impression has already been 
largely spoken for and we advise a prompt order. 


Regular Edition, containing twice as much 
material as appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 


Illustrated. $2.00 postpaid 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Inc. BOSTON (17), MASS. 
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sible, of course, to figure even an approximate 
monthly operating-cost for such articles as 
the milk-warmer, fan, vibrator, curling-iron, 
and so on, as probably their use does not agree 
in any two homes. 

When you come to analyze it, the cost of 
anything is relative. A man spends two dol- 
lars for a box of candy for his wife and he is 
glad to do it. It gives him real pleasure and 
satisfaction. The same two dollars, however, 
will pay for the cost of electricity to run an 
electric cleaner, dishwasher or washing-ma- 
chine for a whole year! 

Or again, husband and wife will decide to 
put $175 or $200 into an Oriental prayer rug 
for a table throw or a picture, a piece of fine 


It costs little more to operate an electric dish- 
washer than it does to burn an ordinary lamp. 
Figure thelow cost of a year’s dish-washing. 


bronze or any one of the appealing decorative 
articles that add to our joy in life. If you 
come right down to essentials, that bit of 
satisfaction is costing about $12 a year, or the 
interest on the purchase price. But, of course, 
nobody hesitates to buy on this account. 

Putting this money into electric labor-sav- 
ing appliances for the household, however, 
immediately shows a profit on the investment. 
For the cost of the human labor displaced by 
the machine totals more than the investment 
and the cost of using. 

Let us take a very common instance as an 
example. There are hundreds of thousands of 
homes throughout the country which in the 
last five years have gone from a one-maid 
basis to a no-maid basis; and the housewife 
herself must now do practically all the work. 
Here is the way the cost of an equipment of 
labor-savers will pay for itself in the first year: 

Cost of Maid 





‘12 months at $35. per month $420 
Board, lodging etc. at $20 per month, for 
12 months $240 
$660 
Approx. Cost of Electric Labor-Savers 
Clothes-washer $175. 
Cleaner 60. 
lroning-machine 160. 
Hand iron 8.50 
Dish-washer 115. 
$518.50 
Cost of electricity for operation (gener- 
ously estimated) 12.00 





$530.50 
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DON’T BE IN A 
HURRY! 


i * be in a hurry when 
the time comes to build 
your house. Choose carefully 
the best kind of material suit- 
ed to your climate and locality 
and the size of house you need; 
inquire well into the _ best 
heating apparatus, weigh the 
advantage of paint over paper, 
plan out your grounds before 
you cut down one tree. 


How can you do all these 
easily and inexpensively? 


By consulting a bound 
volume of THE HousE BEAv- 
TIFUL which contains hun- 
dreds of illustrations of suc- 
cessful houses throughout the 
country, interiors and exteri- 
ors, plans of grounds, articles 
on decoration, on arrange- 
ment, and on the thousand 
and one points which make or i 
mar a house. | 


SS SSS SSSaBamamammeEeeEeEeee—————— 


———————— 


A few copies of Volume 45 
(January 1919—June 1919) 
and Volume 46 (July 1919— ‘| 
Dec. 1919) are remaining on | 
hand and will besent postpaid = | 
on receipt of $4.50 each. | 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.50 for |) 
which send me postpaid Vol................. of Il 
THE House BEAUTIFUL, 








(eee See nae ae 











THE AMENITIES OF 
BOOK-COLLECTING 


By A. EDWARD NEWTON 


T is the “human interest” of books that 
appeals to Mr. Newton; and to his par- 
ticular love of bibliography he has added 

an infectious enthusiasm for collecting. His 
wise literary judgment, his knowledge of 
rare books sad his acquaintance with promi- 
nent collectors and booksellers, together with 
his fine command of English, have created 
for this book such a demand that it is now 
in the third large edition. 


$4.00 


The Atlantic Monthly: Press, Inc. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Delano and Aldrich, Architects, New York 


Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney’s Studio Is 
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\ Imagine if you will, such a studio, in which desirable positions under windows, or neces- NN 

\ every element of harmony has been given the sitating expensive subterfuges, in an endeavor N 

N most careful consideration by architect and to conceal their obtrusiveness. N 
owner alike. Imagine its lighting done in 
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Even as you scarcely see the source of the 






































N such a skillful way that its source is no more ; N 
N apparent than daylight itself. heat, you seldom feel it. \ 
\N You do not feel the Kelsey Health Heat but N 
N Now imagine the same lighting, produced by you do feel its comfort. \N 
NN the insistently obtrusive ‘‘lighting fixtures” : ; ; ; \ 
\ which are such a horror to you, and you have You don't feel it because it heats with freshly N 
\\N a striking similarity between Kelsey Health heated fresh air, rightly humidified. ; N 
\ Heat and radiator heats in general. Of decided importance in these days of high 
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\ coal costs, it gives more heat from the same 
\ The Kelsey Heat openings can be so incon- coal than any other heat. \ 
\ spicuously placed as to be scarcely notice- Which fact we welcome being challenged to N 
able. prove. 
N They never extend into the room occupying Send for booklet. \ 
\ \ 
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103-H Park Avenue WARM AIR GENERATOR 405-H P. O. Sq. Bldg. 
306 James St., Syracuse, N. ¥. ¥ 
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HOSEA WATERER 


Highest Quality Bulbs, Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Narcissus, Waterer’s Special 
Ever-Green Lawn Grass Seed. 





Seedsman and Bulb Importer 


107-109 S. Seventh St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Catalogue on Request 
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If you have a niche 
in which you can 
place one of your ob- 
trusive radiators, by 
all means do it. Then 
build a cabinet or 
book case effect over 
it, similar to the one 
shown. 


To allow a free exit 
of the heat, use our 
ornamental metal 
grilles;.or a combin- 
ation of wood and 
metal. If heating 
economy does not 
admit using a niche 
for the radiator, then 





Turn Your Niches 
Into Radiator Enclosures 





there are numerous 
ways of attractively 
enclosing it, wher- 
ever located. 


Which statement 
applies alike to old 
houses and new. To 
make it all very easy 
for you, we have just 
published a delight- 
ful booklet on the 
subject, called Radi- 
ator Enclosures, 
Especially the Radi- 
Grille. You are 
heartily welcome to 
a copy. 

















TUTTLE & BAILEY MFs Co. 


2 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK 


























Now is the time to prepare for a better 
heated home next winter. 

It is the uncontrolled furnace—the alternate 
overheating and underheating of the house 
that causes the big waste in fuel, results in 
uncomfortable temperatures and makes heat- 
ing plant attention hard work and worry. 
This faulty system of heating the home can 
be entirely overcome by the installation of booklet 


&, 9 
MM, NEAPOLIS 
! EAT REGULATOR 
It is entirely automatic in its opera- 
tion maintaining exactly the tem- 
perature desired day and night. 
Works perfectly with any kind of 
heating plant and easily installed. 


Ask your heating man 
and write us for booklet 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 
REGULATOR CO. 


2745 Fourth Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


easily 

a for 
vacuum cleaner, electric iron, washing machin: 
ning hot and cold water for kitchen ic 
Kewanee Lighting Plan Suppl 
aoe pica a Sroteme and Sewage Dispowal Syren 
are to 
attention a lifetime of service. Write free 

plants for 
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Homemakers’ Questions and Answers 
By HENRIETTA C. PEABODY 


VY a direct question and answer method Miss Readers’ Service has constructed an excellent and practical 

Meets wows vrs all homemakers. Every point from the preliminary plans of a house to the final land- 
scape design of the grounds is covered in a clear and concise way. 

The early problems of financing, selection of site and design; construction problems, materials and 
workmanship; interior finish; practical guidance in heating, lighting, plumbing and ventilating; questions of 
decoration and furnishing —all these are discussed from an experience based upon thousands of everyday 
building and decoration problems which have come to the Readers’ Service Department of THE HousE 
BEAUTIFUL. $1.00 postpaid 
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It is difficult, of course, to work out a basis 
that applies to individual cases; for every fam- 
ily is different in its habits and its mode and 
standard of living. But by referring to the 
individual operating cost of electric appliances 
in the schedule, you can arrive at a very fair 
estimate of what it would cost you to use elec- 
tric labor-savers in your own home, at what- 
ever rate you pay for current. 

As I have said before, the question of cost 
is relative. For example, it generally costs 
more to use an electric range than a coal, gas 
or oil stove. But the ease and convenience of 
using the electric range is far, far in advance 
of any other method of cooking. It is just like 
buying an automobile instead of a horse and 
carriage. It costs more in the first place to 
buy the car, and it costs more to use it; but 
the much greater pleasure, satisfaction and 
convenience afforded by the automobile, more 
than repay the difference in cost. 

The Laboratory of the Department of 
Home Economics of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, has made some very 
interesting tests to determine the relative cost 
of natural gas, soft coal, coal oil, gasoline and 
electricity for cooking, as required for the 
preparation of a dinner for six. These figures 
follow— 


DINNER FOR SIX 


Food Fuel 
Soft coal Coal oil Gaso- Electricity 
Quan- at $6.50 at1sc line at at 3c per 
tily perton per gal-27c per K.W. 
lon gallon hour 
Swiss steak 2lbs. t9m. 18m. 15m. 8 m. 
top top top top 
60m. 85m. 90m. 2h. 
oven oven oven oven 


Escalloped 2lbs. rh. th. th. th. 
Potatoes . 8m. 9m. 25 m. 40 m. 
Spinach 1 Ib. 25m. 45m. 33m. 38 m. 
Rice pudding 3 Ib. 2h. 2h. 2h. 2h. 
13m. 8m. 28 m. 20 m. 
Coffee (ground) 
(boiled) fcup I5m. 20m. I5m. 13 m. 


Cost in cents 
of fuel for 
cooking meal 2.5 5.4 4.6 5. 


LUNCHEON FOR SIX 
Clear tomato 3cups 28m. 12m. 16m. 18 m. 
I lb. 4h. 


4h. 3h. (de 

46 m. 

Pork sata 5.60z, 27m. I5m. 59m. aa 
top 

Corn bread 36m. 37m. 40m. 30 m. 


Coffee (ground) §cup 30m. 18m. 14m. 16 m. 


Cost in cents 
of fuel for 
cooking meal 3-75 5.62 6.36 9. 


While the tests showed that the cost of 
cooking these meals by electricity is higher 
than by other agents, still | am sure from my 
own experience in cooking by wire, that none 
of the other methods offered such ease and 
convenience in the cooking operation; such a 
clean kitchen and stove; such sootless and un- 
spoiled pots and pans to wash, such a satis- 
faction in the delicious quality and taste of 
the food served. It pays in many ways to do 
it electrically. 


Any inquiries which our readers may wish to 
make regarding the electrical equipment of their 
houses, the placing of lights, the number of lights 
requisite in relation to the size of the rooms, etc., 
etc., will gladly be answered by The Readers 
Service Department. A stamped and self- 
addressed envelope should accompany all in- 
quiries, which should be sent to The Readers’ Ser- 
vice Department, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 17, 
Mass —Tue Ebitors. 
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Walls finished with Cabot’s Old Virginia White, 
roof stained with Cabot's Creosote Stain. 
Frank D. Forster, architect, N. Y. 


9 * 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains | 
For Siding, Boarding and Shingles 
Rich, very transparent colors that bring out the 
beauty of the grain and texture of the wood. ‘50% | 


cheaper than paint’ and last, as long. Made of ssoaiae 
Creosote, ‘‘the best wood preservative known.” 


Cabot’s Old Virginia White 


















As cool and brilliant as fresh whitew ash and as durable 
as paint, but doesn’t look “‘painty.” 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 
Samuel Cabot, Inc., Manfg. Chemists 
129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL 


By CHARLES DICKENS 






N exact facsimile of this Christ- 
mas classic as it first appeared 
in the book published by Chapman 
‘and Hall of London in 1843. The 
accurate reproduction includes, not 
only the Victorian binding and 
typography of the first edition, 
but also the color and pen-and-ink 
illustrations through which George 
Cruikshank made his contribution 
to the immortality of the story. 
With a special introduction by 
A. Edward Newton. 


To be published in October 
$2.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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One of these is a YALE lock 





-the other is not 


At first glance they look alike. 
The outside shape is very similar 


in both cases. 


But the inside? Ah! Now you’re 


coming to it. 


Inside there is a big difference in- 


deed—all the difference 
between a Yale Lock and 
a lock that is not Yale. 
Without the name 
there would only be two 
ways of finding out. 
One would be to take 
the lock to pieces and 
look at its inside. The 
other would be by 
watching it at work, 
seeing how it stood up 
to every demand that 
a good lock is supposed 


of a reality. 


of those things. 


to meet. Either way would satisfy 
you that Yale quality is very much 


But you don’t have to do either 


When you buy a lock, there’s 





just one thing that you 
have to do to satisfy 
yourself that it’s the sort 
of lock you really want— 
see the name Yale on it. 

Without that name, 
a lock is not a Yale. But 
when that name is there 
you know that the in- 
side of that lock has 
everything that makes 
a Yale Lock. 

And it’s the inside 
that counts. 











Yale Made is Yale Marked 

















Yale 
Cylinder 
0 Night 
Hardware Latches 
The Yale & Towne Mf; <2 £9. Makers of the Yale Locks--General Offices & Works; Stamford, Conn. 
New York Office: 9 E. t. canadian Yale & Towne Ltd.. St. Catharines, Ont Chicago Office: 77 E. Lake St. 
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How About a Brick House? 


House Beautiful Homes No. 4 is a new 
design for a six-room house of brick which 
makes a strong appeal to the lover of Colo- 
nial architecture and to the would-be owner 
of a substantial and comfortable home. 





Send a 4-cent stamp for our house plan cir- 
cular showing five model homes of moderate 
size and cost. Working drawings for all 
are available. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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Dreer’s 


Bulbs 


sus, Crocus, Lilies, etc., etc. 


Perennial Plants, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 


den and conservatory. 


Reliable Spring-Blooming 


O NOT miss the joy of having a bed or border 
of Bulbs next Spring. Plant them this Fall 

as early as you can and success is certain. 
We import the very highest grades of the finest 
varieties and ofier in our Autumn Catalogue 
splendid collections of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcis- 


The fall is also the time to set out Roses, Hardy 
Our Autumn 
Catalogue also gives a complete list of seasonable 
seeds, plants and bulbs for out-doors, window gar- 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning this magazine. 


714-16 Chestnut St. 


Henry A. Dreer, Phiizaciphias Pe. 
































Have a “‘Fleur de Lis’’ Iris Garden 


Is there a little nook in your garden where you 


can rest and “chum” with the glorious flowers named 
after the Goddess of the Rainbow? ‘Truly, every 
color of the rainbow may be found in the hardy Iris, 
or Fleur de Lis, a flower whose ‘fascinating beauty 
must have been meant to bring peace and rest to human- 
ity. Learn to know Irises at their best by planting 


Childs Select Named Irises 


Like glowing velvet and scintillating precious jewels, 
Iris, in their season, eclipse in beauty every other 
flower in the hardy border. To enable you to know 
Iris as we love them, we offer postpaid, 

20 best named Garden Iris, all different, for $2.50 
10 best named Japan Iris, all different, for $1.50 
In superfine mixture, 20 Garden or 10 Japan, $1.25 

We grow acres of Irises, Peonies, Lilies, and other 
hardy bulbs and plants for all planting. 

*We also specialize in Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 
Crocus, Freesias, etc. Shrubs, Vines, Berries and winter 
flowering plants in great variety. Large Catalog Free. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, L.I.,N.Y. 











STANDARD 
of the WORLD 





IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
; “ The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 

660 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

** Sales and Construction representatives in Principal Cities "’ 


WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 








Irises, Peonies, Gladioli 


IMPORTERS AND GROWERS OF CHOICE VARIETIES 
600 Varieties of Irises — Catalogue Free 


RAINBOW GARDENS, °2 Surssneiee 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 

















Stevenson to countless Americans. 


absorbing tale of adventure. 


nine or ninety. To be published in October. 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc., 








THE MUTINEERS 


By CHARLES BOARDMAN HAWES 


Ms HAWES is one of the few authors who has caught the spirit of magic and adventure which endeared Dana and 
His story isa vivid and stirring tale of the sea which carries the reader with 


Benjamin Lathrop on his dangerous journey to the Far East, and shares his thrilling struggles with the mutineers. 


Quick wits and hard blows, dealt in the eternal fight between honest men and knaves, play their constant part in this 
The writer has not forgotton how boys feel and what they like. 


on sympathy and understanding and a sound knowledge of the sea and seamen. 
Strikingly illustrated by George Varian. $2.00 postpaid 





He brings them a story 
He writes for boys, whether their age be 


8 Arlington Street, BOSTON (17), MASS. 
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Garden and Orchard 


(Continued from page 302) 


cane at the base of each leaf a small slit, carry- 
ing this cutting process back as far as it will be 
convenient to bury the cane under an inch or 
more of soil. Fasten the cane down with pegs 
so that all of the stem where these slits are 
made will be in the soil. Leave it there until 
spring. You will then find that at each joint 
a new set of roots has developed so that you 
can take it all up and cut the cane into sec- 
tions, thus getting a dozen or more new plants 
from a single cane. Obviously, this is a dis- 
tinct advantage when one has a new variety 
to be propagated. 

Among the insect enemies which occasion- 
ally affect the raspberries, the sawfly is at 
times one of the most abundant. The adult 
sawflies come forth from their cocoons in May 
and deposit eggs in the young raspberry 
leaves. These eggs are laid in the tissues 
through an opening on the lower surface 
made by the mother fly with her saw-like 
Ovipositor. The injury to the leaf and the 
presence of the egg causes a characteristic 
yellow spot upon the upper surface. About 
ten days later these eggs hatch into little 
caterpillars that feed at first on the thin outer 
tissues leaving the veins to show. Soon, 
however, they grow large enough to eat 
through the leaf so that they gnaw out holes 
which vary greatly in size. If the caterpillars 
are abundant they defoliate the bushes and 
even devour buds, blossoms and tender bark. 
These caterpillars feed for about two weeks 
before reaching their full size. They then 
leave the bushes, crawling downwards, and 
entering the ground about two inches. Here 
each constructs one of the characteristic cocoons 
of the sawfly family. These cocoons are parch- 
ment-like, dark brown in color with silken 
threads sparsely intermingled with bits of earth. 

These caterpillars thus go into their cocoons 
about midsummer and apparently most of 
them remain there until the following spring. 
During all this time each still exists as a cater- 
pillar and does not change to a pupa until 
May. This transformation takes place, and 
a week or two later the flies emerge to continue 
the brood for another season. 

In plantations which are thoroughly tilled 
so that there is a surface of loose soil all around 
the bushes, the caterpillars may be brushed off 
the leaves to the ground. Most of them will 
die before they are able to crawl up the canes 
to the leaves again. Spraying with arsenate 
of lead is an effective remedy, but it is not 
safe for bearing plantations. Hellebore, how- 
ever, may be used in this case at the rate of an 
ounce to a gallon of water, or it may be dusted 
on the vines when they are wet with dew. 

After the killing frosts of October blacken 
the leaves and flowers outdoors the thoughts 
of the home-keeper naturally turn to the pos- 
sibilities of bringing inside a touch of the color 
that has been so dominant throughout sum- 
mer and autumn. The most desirable way 
of doing this is to have in the windows one or 
more of the best types of modern flower- 
boxes, preferably of pottery rather than of 
wood or metal. Many such boxes are now 
available in the better shops, and, as a rule, 
good ones may be obtained at reasonable cost. 

In selecting such window-boxes it is de- 
sirable to bear two points in mind. First, its 
color should be such as to harmonize with 
many different kinds of flowers so that it may 
be used to advantage under many conditions. 
As a rule, it is better that the colors should be 
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Leavens Furniture 


The careful, discriminating purchaser plans 
a home that will become more beautiful as the 
, years go by—which both in exterior and in- 
terior appearance will take on additional charm 
as it grows older. 
He selects 


Leavens 
Colonial 
Furniture 


for interiors knowing that like the house itself 

this wonderful furniture will grow old grace- 

) fully—remaining always in vogue and satis- 

‘ fying even the most fastidious taste. 

Personal preference may be exercised in the matter 
of finish. We will gladly supply unfinished pieces if 

desired, to be finished to match any interior. 

Write for set No. 2 of illustrations and Leavens stains. 


~~ 





WILLIAM. LEAVENS &/CO, we. 


ANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
meg BOSTON,MASS. ssa 

































Lorraine 


Fifth Avenue 
at orty Fifth Street 


New York 
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With theWord Strciry 


: Suppose, as a manufacturer, all The architect, although an artist, 
: the Ads. in your trade paper is likewise a business man. Why, 
: should continually harp, in big therefore, assume that the word 
: type, on the word— Buy! Buy! specify is magic for him? 

; Not only harp on it, but make the Why not tell him something about 


CxeerrErrryrs 











entire text trend a baldcommand, your product that he doesn’t 


and almost a demand to buy! know; and then keep on telling 


How many cf those Ads. would him some facts he did know, but 


long get your attention? has forgotten? i 
; ; Think of the thousands of sales : 
: The advertisement that interests the architect influences. 


youisthe one that tells you of help- 

ful points about your business, that We have some sound sense sug- 
you didn’t know; orthatreminds gestions for securing your share of 
you of those these sales. Consider this adver- 
youhavefor- tisement an invitation to send for 
gotten. them or send for us, 
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Published by 
THE HOUSE OF SCRIBNER 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Construction adds to the permanent wealth of 


BUILD N O the country and the individual 


U. 3. DEPT. OF LABOR *2.=="" 
































LANDSCAPE DESIGNS 


We solicit your correspondence relative to the beautifying of 
home grounds. Designs drawn by experts familiar with eve 
phase of this work. Planting plans furnished free under condi- 
tions which we shall be pleased to explain on request. 


Write for sample plan and full particulars 
GUARANTY NURSERY COMPANY 


nds Departmen 
440 Catier Benaing “*"**°°?* * Rochester, N. ¥, 
























BRUSHES 


Ar dited b distinguished i i 
IN THE WORLD, Made of highest pete pone rit Leptin THE BEST 
The handles are beautiful tropical woods in highly finished ornamental 
shapes. They conform to the old proverb, “A thing of Beauty is a Joy 
forever.”’ For sale everywhere. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L. WHITING -J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U. S. A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and the Largest in the World 
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The Architect Specifies 


The fact that Liquid Velvet is chosen by lead- 
ing architects, as the finish for walls and ceilings in 
many of the finest homes and best known buildings 
in America, proves its superiority. 


Be it living-room, parlor, library, sleeping room or bath, 
the walls and ceilings are the setting — and must remain quietly in 
the background to give full expression to your furniture, hang- 
ings and rugs. 


Liquid Velvet is made in numerous colors —to meet 
every need. Choose the shade to harmonize with your furnish- 
ings. You can keep Liquid Velvet walls and ceilings fresh and 
clean for years. 


Send 10 cents in coin for our new “Portfolio of 
Interiors,”’ containing helpful suggestions and reliable advice on 
interior decorating —it will save you money and insure decorat- 
ing satisfaction in your home. 


O'BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 
413 Washington Avenue SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
“Varnish Makers for Half a Century" 
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EARS of experience as America’s largest importers of all flowering 
ped us with an intimate knowledge of these fragile 
Our bulbs are grown 


bulbs have equiv 


wares, of which our customers gét the benefit. 


in the mostfavorable sections, of vigorous strains, by experts who maintain 
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in neutral tones of green or gray, and that 
there should be little or no decoration. The 
other thing to look out for is to see that the 
bottom does not rest flat upon the surface 
of the window sill, but that rather it rests 
upon projecting corners which allow a free 
air-space beneath the bottom of the boxes. 
Such an arrangement will prevent injury 
to varnished surface and will make the boxes 
much more useful under varying conditions. 

These boxes may be utilized, of course, for 
all sorts of foliage and flowering plants. They 
are excellent as receptacles for attractive 
ferns or the no less attractive forms of decora- 
tive asparagus. They may be filled with 
geraniums or with other house-plants, but 
perhaps they are utilized to best advantage 
when they are used for displaying through the 
winter months a constant succession of spring- 
flowering bulbs. 

October is the ideal month for getting a 
start with such bulbs for indoor displaying. 
The seed-houses usually have at this time an 
abundant supply of bulbs for sale and by 
ordering early one can get practically all of the 
sorts which are listed in the catalogue. 

The great secret of success in bringing 
these bulbs into blossom indoors is to have a 
cool place in which to keep them while their 
roots are developing. As they usually grow 
outdoors the roots are produced in autumn 
in the cool soil. Consequently, when we wish 
to force them indoors under somewhat arti- 
ficial conditions, we must give them this op- 
portunity for root-development. So we pot 
the bulbs in soil and place the pots away on a 
cool cellar floor, or even outdoors in a cold 
frame, and leave them there for several weeks. 
Then we can bring them to the light and 
warmth of our living-room windows with the 
assurance that the leaves and blossom buds 
will be sent up promptly and that the flowers 
will open successfully. 

If we are to use the pottery flower-boxes to 
the greatest advantage, the bulbs should be 
started in flower-pots and then transferred to 
the boxes after this root-development has 
taken place. A great variety of flower-pots 
is available for such use. The ordinary clay 
pots of the florists answer very well and are 
especially desirable in case the bulbs are to be 
buried in soil, sand or ashes. The clay bulb- 
pans are also very good for this purpose. 
These are broader in proportion to their 
height than the ordinary flower-pots and each 
will accommodate several bulbs. They are 
especially desirable for getting a mass effect 
of the blossoms. They may, of course, be 
buried in sand or ashes just as readily as the 
ordinary flower-pots. For the present purpose, 
however, the round paper pots on sale by all 
the larger seed-houses are the most desirable 
receptacles for starting these household bulbs. 
They are inexpensive, require very little space, 
give good drainage and may be used several 
times for starting successive sets of bulbs. 


the highest quality. They are packed and shipped with all the care that is : P 
The most desirable bulbs for indoor forcing 


essential to bring them to your garden unimpaired. At the same time, our 


prices are the fairest. 








Special Bargain Collections 
Oe the early Spring we obtained from a Dutch specialist in Dar- 
wins, a large percentage of his crop of twelve better class sorts 
at prices which enable us to quote much under ordinary rates for 
these wonderfully decorative bloomers. In the grounds of all fine 
homes they are indispensable. Postpaid 
D No.1, 12 Bulbs of 12 Varieties of merit... ‘ dies - 
se 4 iti e 
18 French ‘Narcissus Bulbs for growing in gravel 
5 large Chinese Narcissus Bulbs for growing in water. 





Fall Catalogue of Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Nursery Stock ‘mailed FREE 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 


10-12 W. Randolph St., Chicago 41-43 Barclay St. New York 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 





are the crocuses, daffodils, jonquils, hyacinths 
and the new varieties of Poetaz narcissus. 
In many catalogues the kinds which are best 
for forcing are indicated by a special mark and 
these should be selected. It is particularly 
important to make such a selection in the 
case of the hyacinth. In my own experience 
I have found the following varieties desir- 
able for this purpose: Gertrude, rose color; 
Gigantea, blush pink; Moreno, bright pink; 
L’Innocence, white; Grand Maitre, lavender 
blue; Daylight, primrose yellow. 
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Ask Your Dealer 


The woman who realizes her 
responsibility for the sound sleep 
of every member of her household 
will give them 


SIMMONS METAL BEDS 
Built for Sleep 
Twin Beds, Cribs, Day Beds— 
and Simmons Springs, in every 
way worthy to go with Simmons 


Beds. 





The “CORONADO” 
Design 1814—in Twin Pair 


Are Simmons Beds too good for 
guests and children 


LD habits often die hard. 

For instance—the habit of 
furnishing the guest room or 
children’s room with the beds 
discarded by Mother when she 
bought new furniture for her own 
room. 

That perhaps was all very well 
when the only choice of beds was 
one of style and price. 

But now people are thinking of 
sleep, first of all. 

That means Simmons Beds, 
Built for Sleep—a clean sweep of 
all the old beds, and Simmons 
Beds in every bedroom. 

Twin Beds, by all means! One 
sleeper does not disturb the other, 
or communicate colds or other 


infections. 
+ * 2 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the wonderful Simmons Beds— 
built for sleep. 

See how noiseless they are. No 


creaking of joints—nothing to 
work loose and rattle. 

A bed which invites complete re- 
laxation of muscle, nerve and 
brain—actually inducing that 
sound, refreshing sleep so neces- 
sary to every member of your 
household. 

THE “CORONADO” 
Design 1814—in Twin Pair 

Drawing its inspiration from the ex- 
quisite tracery found in old Spanish pal- 
aces.—Simmons new Square Steel Tub- 
ing; seamless,smooth, beautifully enam- 
eled in the accepted decorative colors.— 
Simmons patented pressed steel noiseless 
Corner Locks. Easy rolling casters.— 
Your choice of Twin Pair and Double 
Width. Specially pleasing in Twin Pair. 

If your dealer does not show 
you the Simmons line, you need 
only write to us. We will see that 
they are shown to you. 

* x * 
Free Booklets on Sleep!—Write us for 
“What Leading Medical ournals and 
Health Magazines Say about Separate Beds 
and Sound Sleep” and “Yours for a 
Perfect Night’s Rest.” 





SIMMONS COMPANY 


ELIZABETH ATLANTA KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


(Executive Offices: Kenosha, Wis.) 


SIMMONS BEDS 


Built for Sleep 


CI 


and its allied products 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Conservation 


Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


COLORBLENDE ROOFS 


N the words of a well known Architect because Asbestos: Asbestos Ready Roof- 
—“America’s most beautiful modern ing, Asbestos Built-Up Roofing, Cor- 
roof” —and like other Johns- Manville rugated Asbestos Roofing. — 
Asbestos Roofing, fire safe and enduring Send for Colorblende Pamphlet. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., 296 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 
10 Factories— Branches in 64 Large Cities. For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Lted., Toronto 


The aristocrat of lire-safe roofings 








